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low price (only 20 cents, post-paid,) places it 
within the reach of all. 


The Querist. 
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Buffalo Co., Wis., Dee. 30, 1877. 

By answering the following through the 
BEE JOURNAL, you will much oblige a 
novice: Is the 8, or 10 framed Langstroth 
hive the best? Are honey boxes, or section 
frames the best for comb honey? Can 
either be used on the same hive? 

GEORGE COWIE. 
the Prize Boxes and Crate 
used? What is best for guide? Should 
each section be glassed when sent to 
market?” J. W. JOMNSON. 

j Langstroth hives are used with 8, 10, and 
11 frames, according to the faney of the 
apiarist. Adam Grimm, and other Wiscon- 
sin bee-keepers, preferred 8 frames. For 
box-honey it is, perhaps, about as good— 
forcing the bees up into the boxes with 
their stores, for want of room below. Still 
we should even prefer the shallow Lang- 
stroth frame for this, which is only from 5 
to 6 inches in depth. The 10, and 11 frames 
are more generally in use. 

Prize boxes are used as sections, and may 
be glassed or not, as the trade may demand 
—and are, no doubt, the best for putting 
up comb honey. They can be used on any 
sized hive, by making the case to hold them 
of proper size, (see cut), or by placing them, 


“low are the 
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like other boxes, just over the frames, on 
slats, 3g inch thick; if any space remains 
over the frames, cover it with a strip of 
wood, just to fit. 

The boxes are intended for comb founda- 
tion starters, but may be used without, as 
they have separators between each comb, to 
prevent their being built crooked, (see cut). 
A quilt is used just the same as over the 
brood chamber frames.—ED. ] 


Clarksville, Jan. 21, 1878. 
What are the full dimentions of two-story 
Langstroth hives? 
Ihave about 100 hives of bees in cellar, 


all doing finely. A. SNYDER. 

{ These are made of different sizes to suit 
the notions of those who use them. Ours 
are made thus, unless otherwise ordered:— 
14x18% inside, and 10 inches deep; with 4 
inch portico. The second story is same as 
the first, and this is surmounted by either a 
2 or 7 inch cap, as desired. The frames are 
91gx17% inches outside.—ED. | 





“Mr. Hasbrouck praises the Norway 
maple very highly, for the amount of honey 
it yields. Is it superior to the many other 
varieties? How does it compare with Bass- 
wood, or the Tulip tree? What other orna- 
mental, or fruit trees would you advise to 
set out, to improve the prospects of the 
apiary? Please name in the order of their 
merit.” E. P. 

{Norway Maple, Acer Platanoides, is 
good. It is hardy and holds its leaves late, 
so is fine for ornament. I do not think it 
any better than our native maples. Our 
soft and silver-leaf maples are very valua- 
ble, they bloom so early and furnish plenty 
of honey and pollen. 

Valuable trees in order: Basswood, Tulip, 
Soft Maple or Silver Leaf, (very beautiful, 
often weeping and very gaudy in autumn,) 
White Willow, Sugar Maple.—A. J. Coox.] 
5 at i i 

¢S~ Uenry Alley, Wenham, Mass., has 
sent to our Museum one of his new bee 
hives. He describes it thus: 

_ “ Itrequires but 22 feet of lumber to make 
it. It has surplus capacity for 72 Ibs. of 
comb honey, (36 two-pound boxes). The 
brood frames are the size of the Quinby 
standard, and can be lifted out of the top, or 
either side of the hive. It has 2 cases of 
section boxes; one on each side of the brood 
frames. The brood chamber can be con- 
tracted at pleasure. 1t has no honey board, 
nor moth traps, and is not patented. The 
entrance can also be contracted at will, to 
let only one bee pass, or enlarged to a space 
of 144 inches high, by 12 inches long— 
affording ample ventilation in hot weather, 
as well as being useful in hiving a swarm.” 

It is a simple and cheaply-constructed 
hive, and also a very neat one. Friend 
Alley adds: ‘“ To any one who will send 
10 new subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL 
Office, before April 1st, 1878, 1 will present 
one of these hives.” Now, who wants to 
take that offer up? 

— ~~ 2+ <> + 

(> Beingso much crowded with valuable 
articles, written especially for THe JouR- 
NAL, and not wishing to defer them too 
long—is our only excuse for adding 12 extra 
pages this month. 





(" Dr. E. Parmly remarks: “I was 
unfortunate in the use of the word “ essay ” 
in my offer. “Best method” would have 
been more suitable. What is wanted isa 
method of raising and fertilizing queens, 
with the use of fewer worker-bees than the 
present methods—making queens cheaper, 
and purity of race certain.” 


—_——-—_____ ~» +- <2 ++ oe 


ts The separators Doolittle uses are 
just like those illustrated on this page. 
He uses Cases containing 2 and 3 prize 
boxes, on his different hives. He says, 
‘‘ honey cannot be stored profitably in 
sections, without them.” 








Honey Adulteration. 


It will be remembered that in the BEE 
JOURNAL for December, we stated that a 
grocer of Glasgow, Scotland, had been 
fined £2, for selling an adulteration, labeled 
** Genuine American Honey.” 

In writing to Novice, C. O. Perrine sug- 
gested that ‘“‘ the names on the labels at- 
tached to the jars should have been given.” 

In order to ascertain, friend Dadant wrote 
to the Secretary of the Apiarian Society, in 
Glasgow, and in reply was informed that 
the names on the labels of the jars were 
Thurber & Co., of N. Y., and Bradshaw & 
Wait, of this city. 

Novice, in Gleanings for January, says: 
** American honey is now being sent to 
London in such large quantities that it 
would not be strange at all, if counterfeits 
began to appear.” 

True; but might not the labels also be 
counterfeits, as well as the articles thus 
labeled? We are slow to believe that Thur- 
ber & Co. are adulterators. We have onour 
desk one of their Honey labels, which they 
put on their Honey for export, which read‘ 
as follows: 7 

“One thousand dollars, in gold coin will be 

paid, if the honey contained inthis jar is 
ound to be impure, or if apy manner 
adulterated.” t 

In noticing this label, in the JourNnAxz. for 
December, we remarked: This has the 
“ring” of true metal about it! Adultera- 
tion should be everywhere frowned down. 


In all candor, we would ask, is it swppos- 
able, even, that Thurber & Co. would 
deliberately put up adulterated honey and 
export it, and then offer a thousand dollars 
in gold coin to any one who would analyze 
it? It may be so; but we want more proof 
than we now have, to convince us that they 
actually did such an un-business-like trans- 
action. 


The Scotch letter adds: 


‘““Mr. Campbell told me that before he 
was fined, he had sold about 60 jars per 
week. The produce broker had to take 
back the remainder. It will be sometime 
before the trade will be re-established.— 
The only way would be to send sectional 
supers over, showing the honey in the 
comb; but even that, I fancy, can be adul- 
terated by feeding the bees grape sugar.” 


Friend Dadant then gives his views, as 
follows: 


“While in St. Louis, recently, he found 
considerable adulterated honey, selling for 
8 cts. per pound. If it was 57 per cent. glu- 
cose at 4c., and 43 per cent. honey, at 10c., it 
would cost only $6.58 per 100 lbs, and could 
be sold at a profit, at 8c. per Ib., in large 
quantities. 





“This adulteration gives dealers the op- 
portunity to undersell honey producers, be- 
sides doubling the supply and decreasing 
the demand on account of its impurity. 
We should petition to Congress to appoint 
food inspectors like they have in Europe, 
whose duty it would be to prosecute all 
adulterators. Bee-keepers should unite in 
avast association, with a few reliable officers 
who should procure samples of all the 
syrup, maple sugar and honey, supposed to 
be adulterated, and to assist in the prosecu- 
tion of the vendors. Then we shall find it 
easy to dispose of all the honey produced.” 


Tue AprAry.—This is the title ofa work 
on bee culture by Alfred Neighbour, Esq., of 
London, England. The third edition, “‘great- 
ly enlarged, revised, and remodeled,” is 
just published, containing 350 pages. We 
have read it with considerable iuterest and 
find much thatis interesting. Theauthor 
says of the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, that he 
“stands undoubtedly atthe present day as 
the foremost apiarist of the English speak- 
ing race,”’ and quotes largely his peblished 
views on different subjects. The author 
acknowledges himself “largely indebted to 
Tne AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL” and “the 
ery able articles by which that remakably 
well-conducted periodical is distinguished.” 

The work is illustrated and elegantly 
printed. 100 pages are devoted tothe nature, 
habits and management of the Honey Bee, 
and the balance to illustrated descriptions 
of Geo. Neighbour & Sons’ hives and other 
apparatus for the apiary, which they keep 
for sale to English apiarists. We have 
ordered some ofthese books and shall be 
able to supply them at $1.50 postage paid. 








(3 The Bee-keeper’s Magazine for Jan. 
came to hand Jan. 12. Speaking of D. D. 
Palmer’s visit to New York, the Editor says: 

“He (D. D. Palmer) said he had examined care- 
fully all the prominent styles of surplus honey boxes, 
(the so-called Betsinger included,) but said none of 


them would compare favorably with the style used 
in our Eclectic hive, which style he is going to adopt.” 


There must be some'mistake about this, 
for since friend Palmer went home, we have 
received a letter from him and he has order- 
ed “15,000 of the Prize Boxes, and 1,000 of 
the Prize Crates.” Hence it is settled now 
that he does not intend to adopt any other 
than the Prize Box and Crate. 





(GS" By request we have gotten up a 
blank for a Petition to Congress to have the 
Postal Laws amended so as to admit of 
Queens being sent in the Mails, as hereto- 
fore. Anyonecan havethem on application 
at this office. Get them signed and returned 
to us by March ist. We will then see that 
they are properly presented to Congress, 
and by a united effort try to have our voice 
heard. We ought to have 100,000 signatures 
before March 1st. 








A letter from one of our subseribers in 
Louisiana informs us that he intends to 
make a “new departure’ in the manage- 
ment of his apiary. When, in the natural 
course of events, the early bloom of that 
locality is nearly exhausted, he intends to 
place one thousand colonies of bees on a 
barge on the Mississippi River, and 
by means of a small steam tug boat, 
follow the bloom up the river, and thus 
procure perpetual honey-gathering. Tlow- 
ever new this migratory system of bee- 
keeping may be for this country. in’ the 
history of the World itis no new thing. In 
proof of this, we will submit some interest- 
ing statements from an English work on 
apiculture. 

In many countries, the removal of the 
hives from one pasturage to another is econ- 
sidered as a very important branch in the 
practical management of the apiary. Sava- 
ry, in his * Letters on Egypt,” enters into 
along detail of the manner in whieh the 
inhabitants of that country transport their 
hives along the banks of the Nile, and says: 


“The Egyptians exhibit great skill in 
their manner of cultivating the bee, as the 
flowers and the harvest are much earlier in 
Upper Egypt than in Lower, and the inhab- 
itants profit by this cireumstance in regard 
to their bees. They collect the hives of 
different villages on large barks, and every 
sroprietor attaches a particular mark to his 
lives; when the boat is loaded, the econ- 
ductors descend the river slowly, stopping 
at all the places where they can find pastur- 
age for the bees. After having thus spent 
three months en the Nile, the hives are 
returned to the proprietor, and after deduct- 
ing a small sum due to the boatman for 
having condueted his hives from one end of 
Egypt to the other, he finds himself ona 
sudden enriched with a quantity of honey 
and wax, which is immediately sent to the 
market. This speeies of industry procures 
for the Egyptians an abundance of wax and 
honey, and enables them to export a consid- 
erable quantity to foreign countries.” 


M. Maillet, in his “History of Egypt,’’ 
also makes mention of this custom relative 
to the pasture of the bees. 


It is the eustom of the modern Greeks, 
who inhabit the coast ot Asia Minor, 
toward the islands of Arehipelago, to trans- 
port their hives by sea, in order to procure 
an abundanee of food for their bees. : 
similar practice is also adopted in China; 
but “the celestials,” of all people in the 
world, are the most ignorant in the manage - 
ment of the bee. Of its natural history, 
they know less than the savages of Africa; 
they consider themselves very wise in 
knowing that the bees make honey and 
wax, but as to any further research into 
their history, it is beneath the notice of 
such celestial beings. 








A very ingenious method is practiced by 
the people who inhabit the banks of the Po, 
in regard to the transportation of their 
hives. They load the boats aceording to the 
manner of the Egyptians. and then trans- 
port the hives to the vicinity of the mount- 
ains of Piedmont. On their departure, a 
line is marked out around the boat, from 
which a scale is drawn, and as the bees 
colleet the honey, the boat sinks deeper 
into the water; thus, by looking at the 
seale, the boatmen know when the bees 
have gathered a suflicieney of honey, and 
they then prepare for their return. 

Alexandre de Montfort relates, that the 
people in the vicinity of Juliers generally 
convey their hives to the foot of the mount- 
ains when the wild thyme is in tlower. 


M. Valmont de Bomare, in his Dietionary, 
observes: “Great is the advantage of 
being in the vicinity of a navigable river, 
for by these means, the spring of a dry 
country ean be united with the autumn of a 
fertile atid umbrageous one, and thereby 
ample amends be made for the poverty of 
the country in which the apiarist may be 
established. 


M. FAbbe Tessier, Proutant, and others, 
inform us, that the proprietors of the bees 
in La Beauece transport their hives every 
year in the month of August, in carts, into 
the country of the Gatinois, or to the envi- 
gous of the forest of Orleans, about the 
distance of 10 wiles from their habitation.— 
They find heath or buckwheat in flower at 
a time when.in La Beauce, after the gather- 
ing of the sginfoin and the vetches, no 
further aiditiqn ean be made by the bees to 
their wint r sjore. 

‘Riis manner of transporting the bees is 
‘alled, in the eountry, leading them to pas- 
ture. A single cart contains thirty or forty 
hives. They travel only during the night, 
and at a foot-paee, and as much as possible 
on sandy roads. The hives are covered 
with linen, and are arranged in stories; 
those of the upper being reversed between 
those of the lower story. They remain 
about two months in the place of their 
pasturage. The peasants take care of them 
fora very trifling salary. In this season 
nearly 5,000 strong hives are seen at a little 
village. 

When the hives are to be transported, 
they are placed in the evening on a linen 
cloth, in whieh they are wrapped, and tied 
round with bands of straw, osier, or pack- 
thread. Two men ean carry several hives 
by passing a long stiek through the knot of 
the eloth which covers them. They are 
thus often packed on-horses or mules. If 
they be placed in the common way, that is, 
on their bottom, they must be raised and 
sustained at the height of some inches, 
especially if the journey be of some length; 
for itis neeessary that the bees should be 
able to imbibe a renovated air. The swarms 
which have been newly hived may remain 
in this state 2or3 days. In cold weather, 
the hives, full of wax, honey and bees, may 
be transported to any distance, by taking 
eare only that the combs do not break one 
against the other: for this purpose they are 
supported with little sticks. 


To these details of M. Abbe Tessier, we 
will add some not less interesting, extracted 
from the Dictionary of M. Bomare: 


“The 























skillful economists in the Gatinois, after 
the crop of sainfoin, transport their hives 
into the plains of La Beauce, where the 
melilot abounds; afterward into Sologne, 
where the country is covered with buck- 
wheat, which is in flower until the end of 
September. The practice is universal in 
the country, and even the humble peasant 
imitates the opulent proprietor in the trans- 
portation of his hives.” 


M. Bomare adds: ‘ We are informed, by 
a memoir of M. Duhamel, that the profit 
which is extracted from the bees under the 
system of transportation, is very considera- 
ble. From the month of July, when the 
bees have swarmed, and have made an 
excellent harvest’ from the sainfoin, the 
whole of the honey and wax is taken from 





them, and the bees are put into an empty 
hive. The hives are then transported into 
a country where an abundance of flowers 
and mellifluous herbs are to be found. If 
the weather be fine, and the flowers luxuri- 
ent, the hives, which have been transported 
in July, are well filled by the latter end of 
August. They are then changed a second 
time, and particular care taken of the brood 
combs. As soon as the bees have been 
thus changed a second time, they are 
removed into a country where buckwheat 
abounds; and supposing the season to be 
favorable, the hives are so well filled that a 
third of their combs may be extracted.” 


t The Lakefield, Ont., News says 
“Mr. W. IL. Langford chopped down a 
maple tree which contained the hard- 
earned hoardings of a colony of bees. 
Getting 150 tb of honey.” 








NOVICE’S 


the field with a smoker. 


Bellows Bee Smokers. 
Since the invention of the extractor 
by Hruska, no more important contri- 
bution to practical bee-culture has 
been made than the Bellows Smoker. 
The late Mr. Quinby 
make such an article, and it was ac- 
corded the whole field during the life 
of the distinguished inventor. Though 
it did not prove to be so perfect that 
no improvements were needed, it is 
well known that so long as no substan- 


was the first to 





SMOKER. 


| tial improvement was suggested by 


others, no bee-keeper presumed to 
copy it, or deprive him of the honor, or 


sinall profit Which may be derived from 


its manufacture. 

Mr. T. F. Bingham was, the next in 
Ilis is not a 
copy of the Quinby; it is original in 
both construction and design. Mr. 
Bingham has filed a caveat preparatory 
to obtaining a patent to protect his 
rights in it as its inventor. Notwith- 
standing this A. J. King has produced 
an imitation of it, and A. I. Root has 


| copied many of its important features 


in a low-priced imitation of it. 








As an independent JOURNAL, hav- 
ing no “axe to grind” nor * hobby to 
serve,” we would ask, in all candor, is 
this doing justice to the bee-keeping 
fraternity in general, leaving the rights 
of the inventors out of the question 
entirely? Is it not the encouragement 
that we asa “class” hold out to inven- 
tors, that is lying at the root of all imn- 
provements? Should we not encourage 
and sustain the real inventor of a prin- 
ciple instead of the mere copyist who 
nay manufacture a cheap imitation? 
It really appears to us that Quinby and 
Bingham have some rights that should 
be respected. 

In saying that the Bingham Smoker 
is original both in construction and 
design, we mean that it is so more 
especially in its internal arrangements. 











wal 


BINGILAM’S SMOKER, QUINBY’S SMOKER. 


All can see that the upright bellows 
and tube somewhat resemble the one 
invented by the late Mr. Quinby, but 
in no other respect, we believe, are 
they similar. 

sut we started to notice the new 
smoker made by Novice, a cut of which 
may be seen in connection with this 
article. All will see at a glance, its 
form and shape; the bellows being ex- 
actly the same as the Bingham smoker. 
The short and thick tube is not as con- 
venient, we think, as the tube of the 
latter. The fire-pot being fastened to 
the bellows by serews, the heads of 
which are exposed to the fire, the heat 
will extend to their tips and cause 
them to loosen from the wood of the 
bellows, and soon thére will be a divi- 
sion of parts. Having to lay it down 
on the flat of the bellows is also an ob- 
jection; it cannot be as readily picked 














up, and will not be kept in such good 
order as one that is put down on the 
edges of the bellows and the end of the 
tube. Ilaving to suck the air in at the 
same place where it is discharged, 
(there being no valve) the volume and 
power are lessened, and there is danger 
of sucking the ashes and fire into the 
bellows from the fire box. 

Seeing this difliculty, Novice has at- 
tached a little slide to operate as a cut- 
off between the fire-box and the bel- 
lows; but the fire-box being so large at 
the base, and its being so near the bel- 
lows this cut-off will not be of much 
service. 

It is perfectly xatural to hold the bel- 
lows by the left band in a horizontal 
position, ready to puff the smoke at 
pleasure, leaving the right hand free to 
manipulate—but with Novice’s smoker 
this natural position and operation is 
out of the question. 

Novice has named the article ‘t The 
Smoker I prefer,’—but for these and 
many other reasons we say—candidly 
but kindly—It is not the smoker wy 
prefer. 

Ile also intimates that it can be used 
to for subduing stubborn children, but 
we do not see in what way. It can’t be 
possible that he would be so cruel as to 
blow the smoke into their eyes! Weare 
sorry he has not given the modus oper- 
andi. It would have been such «a relief 
to tender-hearted, loving parents. 

The “King” imitations of the Quinby 
and Bingham smokers are of similar 
construction to the originals, but very 
inferior to them in many particulars. 

Is it not “ mete and right and our 
bounden duty” to render ‘thonor to 
Whom honor is due,” and deal out jus- 
tice alike to all? It is with the kindest 
feelings to all that we criticise—and 
did we not deem it a duty to our 
readers we should have written little 
or nothing on the subject. 

LATER. 

The foregoing article has been crowd- 
ed out several months, by long Conven- 
tion reports. 

Now we have to announce that the 
singham Smoker has been patented. 

This step was taken because of the 
“King” and ‘** Novice” imitations of 


caer 



























it, and was done solely to protect the 


rights of the inventor. We should 
have preferred that this invention 
might not have been covered by a pat- 
ent—but the unwise course pursued by 
A. I. Root and A. J. King, in copying 
or manufacturing every desirable arti- 
cle without so much as saying to the 
real inventors, ‘* By your leave,” must 
be held responsible for such action. 

Those who use an infringment of a 
patented article, are liable to the law 
as well as the manufacturer and the 
vendor of such articles. All should 
therefore be careful, and not “ burn 
their fingers” by purchasing or using 
an infringment. Better to throw them 
into the fire than get into trouble about 
such a small matter. 

Whatever may be thought or said of 
patents, and the rights of inventors, we 
are compelled to say, that property in 
invention and copyright is recognized 
in the laws of every civilized nation. 
Mr. Bingham is now the only legal 
manufacturer of the ‘‘ direct draft” in- 
provement in Smokers, and such a val- 
uable apparatus for the easy and safe 
management of bees may be justly 
regarded as a land-mark in apicultural 
progress. 

> >-+ oe ——- -— 

£2" We regret to learn that Dr. W. B. 

Rush,of New Orleans, La., met with a ser- 


jous accident, ina sugar mill, on Dec. 8., 
which entailed over a month of intense 


suffering. He started to visit his father in 
Penn.,on the 25th of Dec., but was unable 
to proceed further than Granville, O. He 
is slowly recovering, and expects to return 
home, as soonas possible to attend to his 
apiary. 
sctgainseens ilgili clletihstenenrscessies 
Tue A. 3. C. of BEE CULTURE is the 
title of a pamphlet of 52 pages by A. I. 
toot, of Medina, O. Price 25 cents. 
This is a “Cyclopedia of everything per- 
taining to the care of the Iloney Bee,” 
80 far as the three first letters of the 
alphabet will carry it. We believe it 
to be Novice’s intention to ‘‘continue 
to the end’? —and when he arrives at Z, 
to be able to verify the “everything” in 
the title. Itis avery useful work and 
has already exhausted the first edition. 
It can be obtained at this office. 


és The mannerin which THe AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL begins its fifteenth 
year of publication is exceedingly gra- 
tifying. Scores of letters, by every 
mail, come laden with words of con- 
gratulation and substantial evidences 
of appreciation, in the shape of sub- 
scriptions that as well as 
It seems to be well under- 
stood that Titg AMERICAN Bex Jour- 
NAL is devoting its energies to the 
interests of producers, and to this end 
it provides in its monthly * budget” 
the best and most varied information 


are new 


renewed, 


on wl subjects of interest to the 
Apiarist. It is gratifying to us to 


notice that those who have for years 
been prominent apiarists are still its 
friends and constant readers, and often 
speak of its sterling worth in almost 
flattering terms. To all, we wish to 
extend our thanks for both kind words 
and deeds. 
ips daialiliande eben 

ee J. WH. Shimer, of Hillsboro, Ils., 
reports that he had a swarm come out 
Friday before Christmas, and that it 
appears to be in good shape. For a 
northern climate such things are indeed 
a rare occurrence —but the mild weath- 


er of December in this latitude was 
| just like spring. 
| _ - -_ > + se 





tt In California, it is reported that 
they are having the * early rain,” with 
a good prospect that “ the latter rain” 
will not be withheld. But the drouth 
of last year killed. more than one-third 
of all the bees there. Ilalf a crop of 
honey is all that California bee-men 
hope for, under the circumstances, and 
that will not more than supply their 
home demand—last year’s failure hay- 
ing cleaned out the home markets. 

—_-- 

More TINKERING.—A recent “ruling” of 
the Postal Department has excluded knives, 
scissors, &e., from the mails,and hence we 
can no longer send “Honey Knives” or 
“Scissors for clipping Queen’s wings” by 
mail. ‘They can be sent with other things 
by express. We shall keep them as usual. 
eed 

IN many provinces of France and Switzer- 
Jand St. Valentine’s day is regarded as the 
patron-day of bee-culturists. It is celebrat- 
ed by banquets. 




















Death of Dr. Jared P. Kirtland. 


Another of the “shining lights” of the 
last decade has passed away. One by one 
the pioneers give place to their successors 
in apicultural science, who though none the 
less enthusiastic than “the fathers,” in 
scientific explorations and energy are “ not 
a whit behind ” them. 

The following speaks for itself: 


Epiror JourNnAu:—The death of this 
eminent man needs a notice in the columns 
of Tit Bere JOURNAL. We find the fol- 
lowing resolutions passed, ata recent meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Club, of the American 
fustitute: 

* Resolved, that we have heard, with pro- 
found regret, of the death of Dr. Jared P. 
Kirtland, of Cleveland, O. Our eminent 
naturalist, especially distinguished for his 
investigations in the orchard, vineyard and 
varden, whose contributions to science have 
been recognized in both this country and 
Europe, and who was a noble man in all 
the relations of life.” 

We will add to the above list--the apiary. 
For more than a half century, Mr. Kirtland 
has taken a lively interest in bees, keeping 
them more for pleasure than profit: and 
while following his professien, he always 
found time to doctor” his bees, always 
quick to note improvements and adopt 
them. Ife quickly recognized the frame 
hive and its merits, and the Italian bee 
gave him great pleasure. N.CAMEKON. 

Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Cae" Friend Oldt has sent us a model of 
his improved hiving apparatus. He is very 
fair in his terms. He now makes the fol- 
lowing offer: 

“On the receipt of $1.50, I will send by 
mail free, to any address, a model (made of 
black walnut) of my Hiving Apparatus.— 
Examine it; if it does not come up to your 
e xpectation, return it in good order, inside 
of two months, and your money will be 
returned. ” 


This will give those who wish to test the 

_— before buying, a chance to do so. 
—~> +--+ <-> ++ > o~ 

CuINESE MUSTARD AS A IIONEY PLANT. 

—Perhaps one of the very best honey pro- 

ducing plants is tall Chinese mustard. It 

remains in blossom a very long time, seems 


to yield honey continuously, is equally 
vigorous to resist drought, or wet, and 


flourishes in all soils. It may be sowed any 
time from May ist to middle of June—the 
earlier the better. It will seed itself—its 
greatest drawback; yet, it is far less troub- 
lesome as a weed than common mustard.— 
It should be planted in drills, a foot apart, 
for ease of cultivation. An ounce will plant 
a space of one rod by four. 

We can only fill a few orders for this seed. 
Price, per ounce, 20¢c.; quarter pound, 75c., 
postpaid. 








Marketing Zouey. 


This department will be devoted to items of 
interest concerning Packing, Selling and 
Shipping Iloney and Beeswax. 


“The Betsinger Prize Box.” 





Friend Betsinger, being annoyed because 
the box containing the honey to which was 
awarded the Gold Medal, in New York, has 
been called the Doolittle box, desires us to 
publish the following: 

*T desire you to eall it the Betsinger Prize 
Box, in large print, above the comments I 
desire you to make, and to inform the many 
readers of the AMERICAN Bere JOURNAL 
that 1 am the inventor of said box, and 
wherever it is mentioned, my name may 
appear before it, just as the first frame hive 
is called the Langstroth Hive. 

“This box is held in cases, containing 
two or more boxes, with wood or tin sepa- 
rators. It is not pate nted, and is free to all, 
to make and use, providing it is ealled by 
my name. Glass is 5x6 in., one-sixteenth 
less in width—eaech gk ae is fastened by two 
tin points. .N. BeTSINGER.’ 


Of course THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
wants that every man should have his due 
—* Hlonor to whom honor,” ete., and it 
would not for the world, even, countenance 
arobbery of that honor. So we will here 
give a few facts from history. 


In the Family, Farm and Garden, a 
work published by E. G. Storke, of Auburn, 
N. Y., in 1860, on pages 305 to 307, is an 
illustrated description of section boxes, in 
frames, without separators. Used on both 
sides of the brood chamber as well as on 
top. This arrangement was patented by E. 
W. Phelps, April 6, 1852 and Novy. 9, 1858. 


In answer to the query in our last Jour- 
NALOn page 5, Messrs. Barker & Dicer say: 


“We made our first section box (as we 
now use them) in the spring of 1872. Our 
patent was granted Jan. 7, 1875, and covers 
all sectional boxes made with two wide and 
two narrow pieces, so arranged that they 
form openings between eac h section. We 
made sectional boxes several years before 
that, but considered them imperfect till we 
invented those covered by our patent in 
87 


We have the original patent papers on our 
desk and find it precisely as stated by 
friends Barker & Dicer. 

In a “ Cireular and Bee-keepers’ Guide,” 
issued by Geo. T. Wheeler, Mexico N. Y., 




















the inventor of the “ Farmers’ Friend Bee 
ilive,” patented Nov. 22, 1870, we find a 
similar arrangement of honey boxes, illus- 
trated and described. These boxes are 5x6, 
and identical with the one deseribed by the 
cut at the head of this article, and held ina 
frame, as seen by the following cut: 
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G. T. WHEELER'S SECTIONAL BOXES. 
Friend Wheeler remarks, that his “ ar- 
rangement of small honey boxes is the 
result of many years’ experimenting, to 
combine the alvantages of both large and 
small boxes.” On page 8, of this circular, 
we find a testimonial from G. M. Doolittle, 
which says he purchased a case of 14 boxes, 
in July, 1872, of Mr. Wheeler, and therein 
he ventured the prephecy that they would 
“* come inte general use.” 

Friend Wheeler says he does not claim to 
be the inventor of section boxes, but he 
does claim to be the first to cembine section 
or one-comb boxes and tin separators ina 
practical way, to secure the combs being 
built true, so that they can be marketed.— 
¥or this arrangement, a patent was granted 
him, Noy. 22, 1870. He commenced his 
experiments with wood, paper and tin for 
separators, in 1867. 

Friend Wheeler says that all are free to 
make and use these boxes—all he wants is 
“ the credit placed where it belongs.” 


It seems therefore to be certain that friend 
Betsinger has company in his claim to be 
the inventor of sectional boxes. We are 
glad that such boxes were invented and 
would accord all honor to every one of the 
inventors. But as iriend Betsinger com- 
menced bee-keeping (as we see by back vol- 
umes of the A. B. J.) in 1868, he is anti-dated 
many years by E. W. Phelps, whose patent 
on sectional boxes is dated in 1852. 

To accommodate all, we should eall this 
Box : * The Phelps-Wheeler-Betsinger-Bar- 
ker & Dicer Sectional Box.” But, for short, 
we will call it Toe Prize Box—and that 
will accomodate all. 

As improvements are in order, and as 
recently, some consumers are manifesting 
disapproval of there being so much glass to 
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pay for as honey—let us suggest that the 
crate be glassed, instead of the boxes. It 
will only take two pieces of glass, 6x16 to 
glass each crate, instead of 24 pieces, 5x6 
inches, to glass the boxes. Prize Crates, 
ready ta nail, are made both ways, either 
to admit the glass in the crate, or in the 
boxes as desired. So in ordering, please 
say which kind are wanted. 


“-+?o<7* 


Ii. A. Anderson, of Jefferson Co., 
Wis., says: “*A convenient crate anda 
safe one too, may be made in the usual 
way, With wire springs for the bottom, 
and at asmall cost. One double spring 
in the shape ofan @ on each end of the 
box is enough.” 


>. - Pr es -t—— 
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[23° Friend Muth suggests that but few 
understand how to put their honey in the 
most marketable shape, and adds: ‘“ The 
best L obtained during the past season was 
from friend Hetherington, of Michigan.— 
Our California friends understand how to 
put it up for sale—all but their frames.”— 
True; but apiarists are now getting awake 
to their own interest enough to learn * how 
to do it.” The adoption, quite generally, of 
the Prize Box and Crate will help the mat- 
ter vastly. 


-_7_~—- >< 


Ifenry Co., lowa, Jan. 5, 1878, 
Please inform me in THE JOURNAL how 
much Joge’s Carrier costs and what kind of 
boxes can be shipped in it?” ¢ 
Il. M. Nose. 
[Hoge’s lloney Carrier is made of different 
sizes, to accomodate the kind of boxes or 
crate used; but the regular size for a dozen 
Prize Boxes in the Prize Crate, costs, with 
an empty Crate and 12 empty 2th boxes, $2. 
We can fill orders for it.—Ep.]} 





GLucosE is certainly not a wholesome 
article; and it is used for adulteration 
only, because it is the cheapest sweet.— 
Candy makers, confectioners, brewers, 
whisky compounders, and others, use it in 
abundance, though none will admit the 
fact. Some time ago, an agent held up a 
hottle of very clear glucose between his 
thumb and forefinger, and saidtome: “If 
you are a manufacturer of maple syrup, or 
a dealer in honey, you will have to use this, 
and it is just as pure as your honey.” The 
German government put a heavy fineon the 
use of glucose in the brewing business, as 
it is injurious to health. I remember, also, 
to have read in one of our German bee 
papers, that a bee-keeper ruined a large 
aplary by feeding glucose, and warned his 
friends of the ruinous effects of glucose on 
the life of bees. C. F. Mutu. 














The Gold Medal Honey. 


In the Report of the National Convention, 
E. D. Clark, of Randallsville, N. Y., is made 
to say * that he had 300 colonies of bees, but 
notone Italian.” He wishes this corrected. 
He has but one hundred, (75 being Italians 
and 25 blacks). At that time.it appeared 
to the Secretary that he was talking in favor 
of the blacks, and ended his remarks by 
saying he wanted to know which race of 
bees had gathered the honey that obtained 
the Gold Medal. 

This question N. N. Betsinger answered 
promptly by saying “It was gathered by 
the blacks.” 

As this would naturally lead to the belief 
that G. M. Doolittle had black bees, he 
stated in the AMERICAN Ber JouRNAL for 
December, 1877, on page 422, that he “ had 
not hada colony of black bees for five years.” 

It now appears that friend Betsinger’s 
remark was based upon the idea that one of 
the erates on exhibition as friend Doolit- 
tle’s, was not of his production, but that of 
one of his neighbors, which was shipped to 
New York with his crop. This, Mr. Bet- 
singer claimes, he discovered by a particu- 
lar mark on the crate. 

One of the crates of honey, that Mr. 
Doolittle prepared and sent to New York 
for exhibition, was stolen from the cars in 
transit; and by his request, Messrs Thurber 
& Co. selected another from the lot they 
purchased of him and placed on exhibition 
in its place. As Mr. Doolittle was not at 
the Convention, and was not sure that 
a mistake might not have been made in 
selecting a new erate, he expressed his 
willingness to have the Judges re-consider 
the award. This they have done, and we 
here give the result of the 

RE-CONSIDERATION OF THE JUDGES. 

We, the judges, who awarded the Thur- 
ber Gold Medal to G. M. Doolittle, Oct. 17, 
1877, being requested to review our decision, 
make the following statements: 

1. Weare informed that one of the cases 
of honey prepared for competition, by Mr. 
Doolittle, for this medal, was stolen from 
the ears in transit, and paid for by the Rail- 
road company. The other case was a 
“faney”’ one, gotten up expressly for exhi- 
bition by Mr. Doolittle. 

2. At Mr. D’s. request, H. K. & F. B. 
Thurber & Co. selected a crate from the lot 
sold to them to supply this deficiency, 

As Mr. D. bought some of the honey 
sold to Messrs. Thurber & Co., of his neigh- 
bors, to ship with his own, (as is often done, 
to make “bulk” or car-load). It is claimed 
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that the case of honey, selected by them, 
Was not raised by Mr. Doolittle, but one of 
the lot he purehased. 

4. The Judges, in considering the award 
for “ the best honey,” were not confined to 
any one crate of an exhibit—but considered 
the boxes of honey put into the fancy crate 
by Mr. D. as excelling all others exhibited. 

5. The Judges, therefore, after a careful 
consideration of the matter, hereby confirma 
their previous decision of award. 

Wo. FLETCHER, } 
‘THOMAS G. NEWMAN, ; Judges. 
A. J. Kina, ) 

Of course, there should be no feeling on 
the matter. All could not get the Medal.— 
Some must be disappointed! 

As one of the Judges, we were in favor of 
awarding the Medal to another exhibit; but 
we have, long since, learned to acquiesce in 
the decision of the majority—and therefore, 
heartily join in the above decision of the 
Judges. 

—> o- <a -+ © - - 

(27° English merchants, last year, ordered 
considerable California honey in Harbison 
frames. This year, they ordered single- 
comb glassed boxes; but many, not filled 
out, were broken down on the way, and 
they have now shut down on such orders, 
because they cannot stand the “ breakage.’” 
A. good and cheap carrier is the remedy— 
now let Yankee ingenuity go to work. 

—~—> o- <> -- + 

Cay" We keep Prize Boxes and Crates in 
stock at this office, and can supply orders, 
without delay, lower than the lumber for a 
sinall quantity can be bought fer, in the 
country. Read prices on the second page of 
the cover. 


advises the placing of a sheet of paper 
between, and on top of the boxes—so that if 
any were injured in transit, the honey may 
not drip over all the rest. 
—--— > +e - 
(27° Adulteration is the order of the day. 
Iloney is, no doubt, occasionally adulter- 
ated—but for systematie and _ presistent 
adulteration, let golden and silver drips, 
and fancy syrups generally be awarded the 
medal. Let any one who desires the proof 
of this, just take a tablespoonful of any of 
these syrups, and stir them into an equal 
quantity of liquid Japan tea, and they will 
be surprised to see how soon the light 
amber tea turns as black as ink! They are 
manufactured from corn starch, treated 
with sulphurie acid, and sweetened with 
common molasses. 











Beston. 


The settled aversion of Bostonians to all 
kinds of dark honey, has long been known 
to those producers and dealers who have 


marketed honey there. While they will- 
ingly pay the highest prices for a fancy 
white article, they cannot be induced to 
buy, taste, or handle the dark grades. We 
know a producer, who took 8000 pounds of 
honey to that market, this year. 5000 was 
light and 5000 dark. He sold out the light 
to first-class advantage; the dark dragged. 
ile intrusted its sale to a commission house, 
and went home. After several months, he 
Jearned that no progress was being made 
with its sale, and the lot was transferred to 
another commission house, in Boston; and 
they had no luck in disposing of it when it 
was sent to New York, and at forced sale, 
brought from 8 to 10 cts. per pound. We 
advise our readers to never send dark honey 
to Boston. 

Mr. David Geer, a regular “ down easter,” 
and the pioneer honey peddler of the 
United States, is located there. Ile is about 
seventy years of age, and is reputed to be 


worth over $100.000. He has made his 
entire fortune by peddling honey, all 


through the New England states, not unfre- 
quently having 8 to 10 wagons on the road. 
The Walker Brothers, of Green Point, L. 
Y.; J. H. Dunham, and P. Hi. Lislie, of 
srooklyn; and the Raymond boys, of Sum- 
inerville, Mass. (now staid and reliable 
dealers) all worked for Mr. Geer, and as 
they developed, they ‘ folded their tents, 
like the Arabs, and silently stole away.” 
Mr. 8S. J. Geer, of Medford, Mass., also a 
wealthy and reliable dealer, is a brother of 
Mr. David Geer. A remarkable peculiarity 
of these two brothers and their wives is, 
they are all so hard of hearing that they 
ean hardly hear each other talk. 
Honey is selling, in Boston, at from 15 to 
20 ets. for light, and 8 to 10 cts. for dark; no 
demand for “ strained.” 





- +e 8 oe 
[3 Valentine & Co., the celebrated 
a men, of N. Y., refine large quanti- 
ties of American beeswax, which they sell 
through the Liverpoo! branch of their exten- 
siveestablishment. This firm handles from 
5,000 to 6,900 pounds of beeswax per month, 
and their brands have a world-wide reputa- 
tion for oe 
—— > © - 
tay” A patent has recently been issued to 
M. Laflin, of Chicago, for a mixture of com- 
position of paraffine and resin, for lining, or 
coating barrels and firkins. 











ae" While we are shipping honey to 
England, that country is selling it to her 
colonies and to other countries. If England 
can afford to buy of us for her own con- 
sumption, we certainly ought to be able to 
compete with her for the trade which she is 
monopolizing from other countries. The 
Paris Exposition will last six months; giv- 
ing an excellent opportunity, as well as 
amiple time for all countries to become 
acquainted with the superior quality of 
American honey. As yet, we have heard of 
but one exhibitor of honey from the U.5., 
di. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co.), and there 
can be little doubt but that it will increase 
their trade four-fold, and open up a valua- 
bie and permanent business with many 
new markets. 

>-- <-> ++ oe - - 

(a¥" In Peter’s Museum, N. Y., at the 
Academy of Sciences, is the effigy of Peter, 
the Great, in beeswax, habited in a court 
dress, that was worn by him, and shoes 
made by his own hands. The wig is from 
his own, dark hair, clipped after death.— 
liis eyes were black and his stature about 
six feet, three inches, according to a rod 
shown, which is said to have been exactly 
his height. 





(as" 


(ae" A medal, a leather one, would be 
appropriate—should be offered for honey 
stored in the most wnmarketable shape, 
and crated in the most inconvenicnt man- 
ner, to be exhibited by dealers, at the next 
National Convention—each exhibit to be 
plainly labeled with producer’s name and 
address. It might have a good effect. 


("> W.H. Bowdlear, of Milk St., Boston, 
a whe ax refiner, recently failed; liabili- 
ties, $26.000; assets, 35.000. Among other 
creditors, were Thayer & Judd, manufac- 
turers of paraffine wax. 

~> -- <> +e a 

eS Iti is estimated that the people of the 
United States consume one dollar’s worth 
of sugar each, yearly. 

——————— > @ oo —_____—_- 

LAck of success in the culture of bees, 
comes more from ignorance, than from any 
other cause.””—Hamet. 

—_-- 

‘* The Sweet By and By,” when the 
honey is passed two or three times to 
the boarders on the opposite side of the 
table before you can get it. 

5 i tk, enh 


The bees cell the honey, and the deal- 
ers sell it. 
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Southeru Dotes, 
GLEANED BY 
W. J. ANDREWS, - CoLumbBia, TENN. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Notes from Georgia. 


FRIEND ANDREWS:—The_ weather is 
warm, and bees are carrying in pollen; [ 
examined several colonies and found brood 
in all stages. Seeing bees come and go 
from the hive, with that familiar hum, we 
are lead to judge that they think spring has 
come in good earnest. 


ITALIANS VS. BLACK BEES. 


The Italians are carrying in pollen quite 
freely, when scareely a black bee is seen 
with a pellet on his legs. ‘* Well, what of 
it?” Why, in the spring when honey 
comes, it will result in at least two weeks 
time in favor of Italians. 


HONEY MARKET. 


We are pleased to see that the honey 
market keeps in advance of what many 
expected; this, perhaps, may be attributed 
largely to Messrs. Thurber & Co., who have 
taken hold of this “luxury,” and are not 
only selling to people of moderate means, 
thereby placing it beside butter, cheese, 
and ane delicacies, but are shipping it to 
all parts of the world, by the ton. With 
these facts in view, it will stimulate bee- 
keepers of this country to apply themselves 
to the work, and see that the little busy 
bees are well cared for. 

3eve-keeping is destined to develop a 
source of untold wealth to this cuuntry, and 
we hope the time will come when they will 
be kept in, sufficient nembers to gather the 
willions of tons of honey annually wasted. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


Very much has been said, not only by 
American bee-keepers, but by the Germans, 
as to what constitutes the true markings 
aud color of the Italian honey bee. Some 
of these opinions need pruning pretty close- 
ly, as they. vary about as much as the 
Weather. A. F. Moon. 
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(ts In my article on Grape Sugar, 
instead of * put the water in a copper kettle, 
ona wooden tank,” ete., read * or a wood- 
en tank.” This makes a great difference.— 
As soon as I get a good chance to work at 
it, 1 intend to make up a batch of glucose, 
and try it. 

[ have ordered honey boxes for 1,000 Ibs. 
of honey, and 200 section frames, or cases, 
for next season, so you see I mean business. 
I will double the number of colonies L have, 
and raise everything for box honey, and 
will raise a few queens to Italianize in time. 
S. C. DoDGE. 


[We wish you abundant success, friend 
Dodge. If you will raise a crop of box 
honey, you will have no difficulty in finding 
a ready market with friend Muth, at Cinein- 
natti. Weare now having about 200 hives, 
and a large number of section boxes made 
up. We expect to raise box honey exclu- 











sively, the coming season; and to be sure 
that we would have it in suitable market 
shape, we sent to friend Muth for a sample 
of his sections. He kindly sent us one of 
his two-story Langstroth hives, with full 
complement of frames, sections, ete., 
making us a present of the same, and even 
prepaid freight. As a matter of course, he 
has our warmest thanks.—w. J. A.] 


<i << —_____-__-- 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Transferring Bees. 


Our method of transferring bees from the 
the box hive to that of the movable frame 
is both simple and easy; we have practiced 
it successfully for several years. 

Every bee-keeper should have in his 
apiary a pan made of sheet-iron, 4 inches 
deep, 4 inches wide and from 16 to 20 inches 
long; the length of the pan should corres- 
pond with the length of the frame used.— 
Che pan should have rings in each end for 
handling; the cost of such a pan is 25 ets., 
and with care, it will last a lifetime. 


WAX FOR FASTENING THE COMBS 


is ade as follows: To 1 lb. of common 
English resin, add 3g of a pound of bees- 
wax; be sure to get the preparation as 
above described; if too much wax is used, 
the weight of honey, together with the heat 
of the bees will cause it to drop down. 

When the wax is prepared as above, 
neither bees nor moth will effeet it. This 
preparation we use for comb foundation, 
and never knew one to become loose. 

Melt the resin and wax in the pan, overa 
slow fire; be sure that it does not get too 
hot, or it will melt the combs when dipped 
into it; it just needs melting. Prepare a 
table, or a large box with tight cover, to put 
the bees upon while transferring; have a 
wide board or plank, to lay the combs upon 
when taken from the old hive. You should 
havga bee smoker, but if you have none, 
make a good roll of cotton rags, and puff a 
little smoke in the entrance of the hive you 
wish to transfer. Raise up the edge of the 
hive, and smoke until the bees buzz quite 
lively; this is a sign of their surrender.— 
The time to conquer them generally takes 
less than a minute; bees rich in stores take 
a little more smoke than a swarm with but 
little “ie As soon as the bees are under 
control, take the hive to the table and turn 
it bottom upwards; with a saw, or long 
knife loosen the combs on two sides of the 
old hive, saw off the sticks, if any—leaving 
the combs standing in the old hive, with 
the ends to your work; this will give youa 
chance to blow a little smoke on them occa- 
sionly, causing them to retreat. Take off 
two sides of the hive, by cutting the nails 
with an old chisel; if a chisel is not handy, 
split them off with an ax, leaving two sides 


standing. The bees_ will soon cluster 
upon the outside. Should any remain 
on the combs, blow a_ little more 


smoke on them. The operator wants a 
turkey or goose-quil, to brush what few 
bees stick to the combs; with a sharp knife 
commence on one side, cut the combs as 
close to the hive as possible. As fast as 
you cut out the comb, brush off adhering 
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bees, and carefully lay them on the board 
prepared for them; remove all the combs 
from,the old hive as soon as possible, as 
robber bees are apt to wish a share in the 
feast. Itis well to have a table-spread, to 
keep the combs covered up. The robbers 
often trouble so much as to make it neces- 
sary to take the bees into a building until 
the combs are in a new hive. Having cut 
out all the combs and laid on a board, take 
a trame from the hive you are putting them 
in, and carefully lay it on the comb and cut 
to fit the frame. Keep it the same side up, 
as in the old hive, if convenient; if not, no 
harm. Go through with all the combs, 
fitting them to the new frame. Save every 
piece and fasten into the frame. Soon as 
all the combs are fitted to the frames, have 
wax ready, (not too hot), gently dip the 
edges of the combs into the wax: (it must 
be done quickly, as it cools so soon). Place 
combs in the new hive as fast as fitted.— 
Gently place the bees at the entrance of the 
new hive, which they will enter at once; 
when all are in, contract the entrance for a 
few hours, when the bees have disgorged 
their honey, they will protect their home.— 
It is well to place the hive where the old 
one stood, while you are transferring; this 
will keep many bees there as they return 
from the fields, while the transferring is 
being done. This operation is plain and 
simple; we can transfer 2 swarms sovoner 
than we could write how to do it. 

At the Georgia State Fair for 1874, a $10 pre- 
mium was offered for the best method and 
quickest time for transferring acolony. We 
trausferred them, putting in all the comb, 
bees and honey in 2L minutes. We had no 
competition. In 1875, we made the transfer 
in 19 minutes. In 1876, we did it in 16 min- 
utes. The committee pronounced it a 
scientific job, one of them saying that I was 
entitled to the “champion belt of the 
world,” and would be for generations to 
come. A similar statement was made by a 
bee-keeper from Milan, Italy. 


Rome, Ga. A. F. Moon. 





For the American Bee Jo@hal. 
Two Queens in One Hive. 


FRIEND ANDREWS:—I have just had a 
few stings in each hand and feel better! I 
had some curiosity to see the inside of a 
hive that seemed to be busy about some- 
thing. They are bringing in pollen from 

yrus Japonica and Forsythia. The 
atter are blooming quite freely. Isn’t it 
wonderful, at this date? 1 opened the hive 
and found 4 combs with brood. Two had 
sealed brood circles about 6 inches in diain- 
eter. Finding the queen, she appeared 
small and barren. his surprised me very 
much, for there was too much brood for 
such a mother, but upon further examina- 
tion, Ll found another fine, large, light color- 
ed, young queen. The old queen is dark, 
and mated with a black drone. Now, what 
bothers me is, where did the other one come 
from? The old queen can’t be her mother. 
Ll just wait and see what kind of workers 
hateh out. Here is another case of two 
queens in one hive. The old one has her 
wings clipped. I'll clip the other one’s 
wings too, and see what will become of 
them; especially in swarming time. 

S. C. DopGE. 





[I have a large number of the pyrus 


| Japonica plants in my yard. Mine too was 


full of buds, nearly ready to burst open, but 
a killing freeze came and they went ** where 


| the woodbine twineth.” Bees in this local- 


ity were flying every day, up to that date.— 


| L observed that mine were busy carrying in 
| something, not pollen. A confectionery 
| pedler, with a wagon, was manufacturing 
| candy in one of our streets, and my bees 





were getting a “free lunch” at his stand.— 
One day, they attacked him in such force 
that he surrendered to them, and they took 
all. Quite a number of our citizens col- 
lected about his wagon to witness their 
“bold robbery,” and many comments were 
made about their golden beauty. Some 
advised resistance and a general slaughter, 
but the gentleman positively declined to 
kill a single one of them. 

Two queens in one hive occurs quite 
frequently. A number of such instances 
are reported in the BEE JouRNAL. I had 2 
colonies last season, each containing two 
queens. From one, I removed the young 
queen as soon as discovered. In the other, 
IL let them both remain for about 6 weeks, 
then removed the old one, and gave her to 
afriend. In both these instances, I think 
they were preparing for the demise of the 
old queens, one had her wings clipped, and 
the other a leg. W. J. A.) 


Foreign Votes, fs 


GLEANED BY FRANK BENTON. 














Translated from “Bienenfreund” by F. Benton. 


The large Bee, Apis dorsata, of Java. 


BY EDWARD CORI, BRUEX, BOHEMIA. 





(Continued from Dec. number.) 


Were I still young and in possession of 
the necessary time and means. I would, in 
my inclination toward, and love for bee- 
culture, regard the importation of this race 
of bees as a noble life-work, and with great 
pleasure would undertake to penetrate the 
primitive forests of Java, to seek out and 
capturea colony of these bees, then increase 
them there. and finally bring them alive to 
Europe. With the greatest confidence in 
its success, I would undertake and proceed 
to execute this work. 

When intelligence and practical qualifica- 
tions for an undertaking, and an earnest 
will, with great perseverence in its execu- 
tion are united, it rarely happens that a 
reasonable aim desired, cannot, with the 
help of God, be reached. 

By means of rope ladders I would surely 
be able to reach the lodging of Apis dorsata, 
even though the same be in the high trees 
of the primitive forest. 

Against the ugly sting of this bee I 
would protect myself and my Javanese 
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assistants, by means of a good mask for the 
head, and by smearing the whole body and 
impregnating the clothing with strong- 
smelling petroleum; for the highly offensive 
odor causes every bee to avoid stinging 
anything that has been moistened with it. 

1 would overeome the colony by means of 
strongly narcotie smoke, and, if necessary, 
paralyzing means, whose gasses could be 
Jed from tin receptacles into the dwelling 
of the bees through rubber tubes. The 
removal of the queen with a portion of the 
colony could be accomplished in accordance 
with the local conditions by practical work. 

The locating of the precious colony, 
through the employment of a queen-cage 
for confining the queen periodically, so as 
to retain it in a suitable hive, as well as the 
rearing of young queens, would be with 
me, as with every practical apiarist, no 
difficult task, because Apis dorsata is not 
inclined to wander. 

Assistants in this undertaking cannot but 
be obtained among the natives of Java; the 
attractions of money, of good words, and of 
careful guidance would not fail to produce 
a willingness to serve, particularly on the 
part of such poor islanders. Neither would 
the assistance and support of the Dutch 
colonial government be withheld, whose lib- 
erality in the advancement of undertakings 
for the benefit of natural science and 
natural economy is well known. 

Even the transportation of the bees to 
Europe would turn out as desired, notwith- 
standing the extremely warm winds on the 
passage through the Gulf of Aden, the 
entrance from the Indian ocean to the Red 
sea. I would take only weak colonies with 
me to Europe—those consisting of but a 
few hundred workers. The transport- 
hives 1 would construct of light strips of 
wood, with wooden bottoms and covers, the 
latter removable, and containing numerous 


openings for ventilation. The covers 
could be taken off during the passage 


through Aden, and the hives placed in the 
tree air in the shade of some object on ship- 


board. The bees, in their hives of light, 
uncovered strips—quite as though they 


were in the open air, would be enabled to 
bear the great heat even better than the 
passengers, and would certainly stand the 
journey and arrive alive. An occasional 
‘areful sprinkling with water would refresh 
them. In the transport-hives I would place 
neither empty combs nor those filled with 
honey, but only a few unplaned boards per- 
pendicularly, on which the bees could hold 
fast. I would supply the bees with food.as 
well as water, by placing at the top of the 
hives receptacles with thick linen bottoms, 
through which they could suck honey or 
water. 

I confidently believe that in this manner I 
would come into possesson of this Apis 
dorsata, so inestimable in its worth to bee- 
culture, and would be able to import it to 
Europe. * 

To be sure, these are only ideas which I 
resent here—a kind of a dream of ahoary- 
1eaded bee-keeper, yet, I like the liberty of 

expressing my views here, because 1 hope 
they may sometime be of use to our bee- 
culture. 

In case some worthy reader of this valua- 
ble JouRNAL would put into the young, 
true mind of a son, who is already practi- 
cally informed in bee-matters, and who 
possesses a preference for the calling, these, 
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—my ideas, it might chance that the young 
bee-Kkeeper having, in his life oeceupation, 
reached the island of Java and passed some 
time there, remembering Apis dorsata and 
my ideas, would undertake and accomplish 
the project of capturing a colony of this 
race and bringing, or sending it to Europe. 
His name would forever shine with honor 
upon the eternal page of histery—that of 
apistie and national economy, near those of 
our great masters in bee-culture, and, 
should great governments honor him with 
large premiums for his services, it would be 
but the reward which such a great and use- 
ful work would merit. 


ee ED te em” 


In a reeent number of Die Bienen- 
Zeitung, the great German bee-master, Dr. 
Dzierzon, describes the mating of a drone 
and a queen; which occurrence he was for- 
tunate enough to be able to observe on the 
second day of July last. During more than 
5) years of close observation—partieularly 
of the movements of young queens, such an 
opportunity, he says, has not before pre- 
sented itself to him. 
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Tne Duteh government is about to send 
Italian bees to the Island of Java. An 
agent of the minister of the Colonies has 
ordered, of Dathe, 8 stocks, the necessary 
implements, and a practical apiculturist.— 
Dr. Dzierzon is to furnish 8 colonies also.— 
S. Il. Rykens. son of the director of the 
seminary in Groningen, will eonduct the 
enterprise, and will be installed as a teacher 
of bee-culture, in Java, with a salary of 5000 
marks ($1.825), which, later, is to be 
increased to 10,000 marks. 
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Herr Ap HAvuFFE, who obtained Italian 
bees of Dr. Dzierzon, in 1852, and who was 
the first to cultivate that race in Saxony, 
recently gave his experience regarding the 
Cyprian bees. He claims that, as is the 
case with Italian hybrids, it is only the 
hybrid Cyprians that are more inelined to 
sting than the common bees or the Italians: 
that the pure Cyprians are very docile. Al) 
know how many times novices in bee- 
culture, who could not tell a hybrid Italian 
stock from a pure one, or who did not know 
how to get Italians off the combs without 
making them angry, have affirmed that the 
Jatter were crosser and more inelined to 
sting than common bees. It is quite well 
also, to consider that the Cyprians may 
possess as marked peculiarities as the Ital- 
lans or common bees, and in view of the 
fact that they will likely be among us 
another season, it is best to know all that 
is said about them across the water. 








“THE BAG-PIPE BEE.—(Apis amalthea.) 
This is the name given to a race of bees in- 
habiting Havana, Cayenne, Surinam, ete., 
and which must produce the sweetest, 
best-tasting honey. The Bag-pipe bee has 
the size of our ordinary house-fly, and is 
quite black, with brown antenne and feet. 
These bees build their nests in the form of 
a bag-pipe, in the tops of trees. Their cells 
are unusually large and contain much honey, 
which however soon ferments and changes 
into a strong drink of which the Indians 
are very fond, and which must have a very 
agreeable taste.”—Bienen-Zuechter. 
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For the American Bee Journat, 


Various Matters. 

DEAR Epiror:—THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL is still improving, and is a very 
welcome visitor. Ln worth, it is fully equal 
to those volumes edited by Mr. Samuel 
Wagner. Many single numbers alone are 
worth the price of a year’s subscription. 


HONEY MARKET. 


The potent skill and experience of older 
bee-men have overcome all obsticles in the 
business, and made it a sure one; that is, 
practically so, except one enemy that we 
still have to conquer; and when that is 
conquered, all others (such as wintering, 
foul brood, bad seasons, ete.), will fall into 
insignificance. This ¢nemy is a * Glutted 
Market.” I have never had it to contend 
with until this last season, from the fact 
that we have had, during several years, a 
series of bad seasons, and I had run my 
bees for queen raising, mostly, and was 
almost the only one who had honey for sale 
in this section, so I had the market all to 
myself. Lhad come down by degrees, year 
by year, from 3744 ets. to 20 cts., and last 
season had to come down to 162¢ ets. retail, 
and 124 ets. by the barrel; and finally to 10 
cts. by the barrel, for extracted honey. L| 
still retail my comb honey at 20 cts. [ean 
now appreciate the complaint of other bee- 
men, in the want of a market for their 
honey. I would not have had such trouble 
to sell my honey, had not other bee-keepers 
around me got plenty last season: most of 
them, for the first time for years. They 
have done as James Hleddon says, glutted 
every grocery in the neighboring towns 
with their broken and mashed up honey, at 
any price they could get. Two of my most 
successful neighbors came to me, and said 
they had tried, all around, to sell their 
honey, but could not at any price. One of 
them offered me all his bees at a very low 
figure, except two colonies for family use.— 
The other said he would sell me all but 2 or 
3, as he could not make bees pay without a 
market, and would not keep bees to give the 
honey away. 

I see but one remedy for this evil, and 
that is to create a market: and that can 
only be done by a more extensive use of 
the luxury, for to this day, it is used only 
as aluxury. I have never seen honey on 
a table at hotels, or weddings, nor do I see 
it on family tables, only when visitors are 
present. It is on my table, three times a 
day, the year round, just as it ison D.D. 

-almer’s. Itis astonishing that people are 
so ignorant of the healthfulness of extracted 
honey, and of the unhealthfulness of all 
other sweets that are constantly on their 
tables, such as syrups, molasses, ete. But 
the present age is an age of learning, and 
I do not think people will continue to be so 
ignorant many years. It is contended that 
the low price of honey, at present, will 
bring it into general use, and so create a 
market. This does look reasonable, and I 
hope may be so. Specialists would furnish 
the market with the very best article, in the 
most marketable shape, but I do not think 


they could afford it, at the low figures it has 
come down to. It is only specialists who 
fully understand it, and are able to furnish 
it in the most marketable shape, for a 
reasonable price. It is no little, or easy 
labor. How friend Cook could call it such 
alight and easy occupation, at all times, I 
am not able to see. L have worn out, many 
a time while extracting, hiving, ete. As all 
practical bee-men know, bees frequently 
require constant work with them, in just 
such days as the apiarist would rather not 
be out in the hot sun. I have frequently 
had my clothing wet with perspiration, as 
if L had just emerged from a bath with my 
clothing on. Bees require everything done 
at exactly the right time, or there is no sue- 
cess with them. Can farmers, or others, 
who take no pains to learn the nature and 
habits of the bee, know how, or take the 
time to attend to them, as the necessity of 
the case requires? No; specialists only 
will do this! 

will now ask practical bee-men a 
question, which | have never settled by 
experience yet. When extracted honey, in 
barrels, sells at 10 ets., what ought honey- 
comb to sell at, to equal it? Lhave not had 
experience with both attentively enough 
to satisfy myself. The nearest I can cone 
to it is that there is 15 cts. difference per |b. 
If extracted honey sells at 10 cts. per Ib.. 
comb honey should be 25 cts. In the last 2 
years, L have only made 5 ets. difference, 
from the fact that people bere have come to 
understand the difference between comb and 
extracted honey on the stomach, and I can 
sell more extracted honey at 16% ets. than 
comb honey at the same price. In fact, I 
can cnly sell the comb to such as have not 
learned that wax is unhealthy for the 
stomach. 


COMB FOUNDATIONS. 


I am very glad to hear that the comb 
foundation is a suecess. I have kept quiet, 
and never tried them, from the fact that I 
thought they would prove a failure. such as 
fertilization in confinement, ete. If spared, 
I expect to give them a fair trial the coming 
season. 


FERTILIZATION IN CONFINEMENT. 


As to fertilization in confinement, I think 
no one has experimented with it more than 
I did, nor do 1 think any one succeeded. If 
Mrs. Tupper succeeded, as she claims to 
have done, why in the name of common 
sense did she quit it? Who would succeed 
with athing of such vast importance, and 
then quit right off? N. C. Mitchell comes 
next, but you all * know him.” 

1 will here relate a fact in my experience, 
and leave you to judge, and remark as you 
please how it was. To make you fully 
understand the case, I will number the 
nuclei. No. 2 sat just 8 ft. from No. 1, in 
front. The queen in No. 2 hatched with no 
wings; but otherwise was a very fine and 
sprightly one. I was, at that time, trying 
fertilizing in confinement, and determjned 
to give her a trial, as she had no wings to 
tly. A week after she was hatched, I went 
to No. Ll to put in a cell. I then examined 
No. 2; the wingless queen was gone; next 
day 1 examined again, but could not find 
her. Then I opened No. 1, and found the 
cell was destroyed. I then gave both of 
them another cell, and in 2 days after 











No. 2 had a new 


exainined both again. : 
queen; No. 1 had destroyed the cell again. 
I then examined and found, to my surprise, 
that the wingless queen was in No. 1, and 


laying. She was then but 11 days old, and I 
had tried the fertilizing fixture on the No. 2 
nucleus from the 5th day of her age to the 
day that Linissed her. This queen became 
a No. 1 layer, but died the next winter.— 
The question is: Did she fertilize in the 
‘age or while she was out? If, while out, 
drones must have found her on the ground 
or ona bush, and in returning, she got into 
the wrong nucleus. R. M. ARGo. 
Lowell, Ky., Jan. 4, 1878. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
Winitering—Shading Hives. 


We are having, so far, the warmest win- 
ter within the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant. During this month there has been 
less cold weather than we sometimes have 
in April. A soft maple tree, that stands in 
front of my study window, is nearly in full 
bloom, the flowers having opened yesterday. 
If it were not that the morning is cloudy 
and dark, with a little rain, the bees would 
be busy among the blossoms. Surely, the 
like was never known before. 

A gentleman from Indianapolis inform- 
ed me, Jast night, that at that place straw- 
berries are in bloom in the open ground. 

Bees on the summer stands are wintering 
exceedingly well. They have certainly 
been better out of doors than they could 
have beenin cellar or bee house, during 
this warm weather. 

I see that some writers recommend the 
shading of hives during winter. I am 
satisfied that this is bad advice. Ina very 
cold winter, the hives in my apiary that 
wintered best were those that were most 
fully exposed to the sun, and that fronted 
the south, so that the sun shone full on the 
entrance of the hive; and those suffered 
most that were most shaded. M. MAHIN. 

Logansport, Ind., Dee. 22, 1877. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


_ The Season in Minnesota. 


I think much of the BEE JourNAL. I 
am an old man, have practiced dentistry for 
40 years, my eyes and my nerves have failed 
me for that, and I find bee-keeping just the 
thing for me. I have kept a few for 5 years 
past. Have now 48 colonies, 10 of them 
Italians. They did very fairly the last 
season. June and July were the best 
honey months I have ever known, for white 
clover and basswood; but August was dry, 
and September was cold, so they were light 
in the fall. Had to feed some. I have best 
success wintering on summer stands. I 
pack straw, about one foot thick, around 
the hive, except the front end, which is 
double, with half an inch space. I usea 
packing of straw over the bees, in place of 
a honey board. My hives are of the Lang- 
stroth style, but 12 inches deep. Have pro- 
duced comb honey principally. The last 
season, I used section boxes. Find a home 
market for all I can produce, at 25 ets., 
though plenty df honey is brought in buck- 
ets, pans, etc., at from 12 to 20 cts. 


L 
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My locality is not the best. Lake Pepin 
ison one side of me, 3 miles wide, with 
timber on the opposite shore, and many 
bees are lost in crossing. In the opposite 
direction, the bluffs are about 144 miles 
from me, and are 100 feet above the lake, 
which is the prairie level. These bluffs 
are cut with ravines, in which is timber, 
with some basswood among it. So my 
bees, for some of their stores, go some 3or 4 
miles. Between the lake and bluffs there 
is white clover in abundance, when not too 
dry. Also have garden bloom, such as 
currant, raspberry, plum, apple and buck- 
wheat. It was so dry here in August that 
I got nothing from buekwheat. I sowed 
the spaces between the railroad track and 
the fences, last year, to mustard. I design 
to try some mignonnette next year. My 
hives averaged about 40 lbs. surplus, the 
last season. D. R. BOUTELLE. 

Lake city, Minn. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Bee-keeping as an Avocation. 


I began bee-keeping from a desire to have 
an avocation that should be suited to my 
temperament and my profession. My expe- 
rience has been delightful. It seems as if 
nothing could have been more in aecord- 
anee with my desire. 

1. In the first place, the bees themselves 
are most interesting objects of study, so 
that one who has become weary in his 
usual duties turns to them with a hearty 
zest, and becomes so absorbed in observing 
their structure and habits that his mind has 
the best kind of recreation,—recreation that 
comes from a_ different and attractive 
occupation. 

2. To keep bees according to modern 
methods, in movable-comb hives, and with 
the aid of the honey-extractor, comb-foun- 
dation, artificial queen-rearing, and nucleus 
swarming, is an art that requires eareful 
thought and close observation. It is an art 
so full of interest and pleasure that I think 
very few thoughtful people, who once enter 
upon it, will fail to Hind it very absorbing 
indeed. To perform all the operations in 
bee-keeping in the most successful way, 
requires a skill and delicacy of manipulation 
that will most surely call one’s mind away 
from the cares of his regular vocation. 

5. The labor of making hives and frames, 
and of getting every part to fit with the 
nicest accuracy, so that every hive and 
every frame is perfect in the most minute 
points, is calculated, also, to give the mind 
a beautiful change from its ordinary pur- 
suits. It is a labor, that, when successfully 
accomplished, gives a satisfaction that can 
be appreciated only by those who have 
experienced it. 

4, The larger part of the work in bee- 
keeping must be done in the open air. For 
all whose usual work keeps them much in- 
doors, this is a most important point. This 
open-air work is done in pleasant weather, 
and under the most favorable conditions as 
to health, the mind being so fully taken up 
with the work that there is no thought of 
laboring for the sake of exercise. 

5. While one is thus getting rest and 
pleasure in the care of his bees, the product 
of his bees will richly repay him for all his 
labor. Many persons think they cannot 
































afford the time for exercise in the open air, 
so they neglect it, and in a few years break 
down. In bee-keeping the honey will pay 
them for their time, and the good health 
and pleasure will be so much clear gain, so 
wath stock laid up to help them in their 
customary work. If laborers, mechanics, 
clerks, teachers, clergymen, in country, 
village or city, would keep a few swarms 
of bees, they would obtain not only a 
delightful recreation, but also a delicious 
article of food for their tables. 

6. I passed my last vacation of two 
months,—July and August,—at home, and 
every pleasant day I was among my bees.— 
Those were very happy hours that L spent 
in the orchard, surrounded by my busy 
little friends, attending to their wants, and 
watching their progress. They seemed to 
understand my interest in them, and to 
repay it by increased industry. Many a 
moon-lit night in the honey season, | sat for 
hours under an apple tree near the hives to 
listen to their roaring, and enjoy the view 
of the fairy-like city, with its hundreds of 
thousands of inhabitants, that had sprung 
into existence under my guiding hand.— 
Through all my work your little JourNnaL 
was my “guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
I hope it may lead many more to an 
avocation which I am sure will give 
them health and pleasure, and a fair profit 
for their labor. QO. CLUTE. 

Keokuk, lowa, Nov. 15, 1877. 
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Wintering Bees. 


In the Country Gentleman for Nov. 22d, 
I notice some extracts from Mr. N. N. Bet- 
singer’s address, delivered before the Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, at its recent session in 
New York. To those who know Mr. B., it 
will bea matter of no surprise that he should 
advocateatheory which differs so widely 
from the experience of allothers. I do not 
doubt Mr. B.’s sincerity in his statements. 
[have sometimes thought, from the influence 
he exerts over our conventions when address- 
ingthem, that bees, under his care, would 
become changed in their nature, and make 
success for him out of what would be failure 
for others. That bees must havea sufficient 
amount of empty combs to cluster on to form 
a compact body, I had supposed, and_ yet 
believe, to be an established fact. When 
the cluster is formed in cold weather, a bee 
occupies each cell within the given space 
making the entire body of bees even smaller 
than ifthe combs did not pass through the 
eluster. This is from the fact that the 
walls of the cells are very thin, and by fill- 
ing them, the bees are arranged in more 
perfect order than they could be otherwise. 

Had Mr. B. qualified his statement by 
saying that combs might be placed solid in 
the center, full of honey, when wintered ina 
warm place, it might not have seemed so 
entirely erroneous; or had he said, that often 
too much comb is supplied with the honey, 
too far from the cluster in different 
directions, I should have agreed with him 
then. As bees naturally fill their combs 
with honey, they commence at the top; and 
seal the cells there first. As the season 
closes, the brood nest is limited to the 
bottom and center of the hive, and the 
spaces in the outside combs, at the top, rear, 
and partially atthe front of the center 
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combs, will be filled with sealed honey. 
such hives, if the combs in the center are 
sealed down too far to allow the bees to 
cluster without coming between combs of 
sealed honey, they will crowd even below 


the bottom ‘of the combs. If they are 
obliged to cluster between combs so filled in 
very cold weather, they will be sure to be 
found frozen. L have noticed bees so frozen 
in several hives this present month, even 
before severe cold weather. 

The assertion haslong been acknowledged 
true that “hives so full of sealed honey that 
bees have not room to cluster, without 
remaining between combs so filled are in 

wor condition for the winter;” and I be- 

ieve it to be a truth which corresponds 
with the experience of every practical bee- 
keeper, unless it be Mr..B. The object of 
this article is to prevent the inexperienced 
from losing bees by following the advice of 
one Whose experience differs so widely from 
that of all reliable writers on the subject. 

Mohawk, N. Y. L. C. Roor. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Honey-dew. 


The question what honey-dew is, and how 

it is procured, appears to have been various- 
ly answered. Some contend that it is the 
product, or secretion of the aphis, a small 
insect—others that it falls, and is the pro- 
duct of some atmospheric influence. Lam 
inclined to believe that neither of these 
theories are true, and that the origin of 
honey-dew is generally or entirely misun- 
derstood. That it could be the secretion of 
the aphis in whole, or in part, in the quantity 
in which it is found in this country, is 
absurd. It is frequently found in such 
quantities as to drip from the leaves of the 
trees. There are certain facts connected 
with it that indicate very clearly its origin 
and nature. 

1. Itis never found on all kinds of trees 
and plants at the same time. 

2. It is never found on dead leaves, or 
anything dry, except as it has fallen, or 
been blown from some green vegetation. 

3. Itis always found when vegetation is 
in a healthy and growing state. 

These facts show that it does not fall, or 
is the product of the aphis. If it fell, it 
would be found on all objects alike,—if the 
secretion of the aphis, it would always be 
found where they are, and on shrubs on 
which they work. I have found it in 
abundance where no insect could be dis- 
covered with the microscope. 

Honey-lew is generally, or always pro- 
duced by the exudation of saccharine 
matter from the leaves of trees and plants. 
Itis the same substance that is found in 
the flower. When the tree is in a very 
growing state, more saccharine matter is 
produced than is necessary for the health of 
the plant, or tree, and it is thrown off in the 
way of perspiration, through the pores of 
the leaves. Honey-dew is probably more 
abundant in this country than in most 
others. Itis more qunerally found on the 
hickory trees than on any others—always 
when the tree is in a very growing state.— 
It is generally found at two seasons of the 
year; in the spring, when the leaves are 
full grown, and during our spring rains— 
and in the fall, after the commencement of 


























our fall rains, and the trees take a second 
rrowth. During the summer of 1860, we 
iad a very dry summer; from March to 
August norain fell. All vegetation took a 
second growth, and honey-dew was so 
abundant that it dripped from the hickory 
trees. ‘Those of us who have noticed these 
things can generally tell when honey-dew 
will appear, and in what quantities. If the 
season is very favorable for vegetation, and 
the growth very rapid, honey-dew will cer- 
tainly appear in profusion. It never does 
appear in the season when vegetation isina 
suspended state. 

In the winter of 1862, honey-dew was 
abundant on the pine trees, most of the 
winter. It was an open winter, and the 
season of growth for the pine trees. My 
bees gathered honey all winter, of a light, 
thick eharacter, and which candied very 
readily. Bees gather honey very rapidly, 
when the honey-dew is on the leaves. 

It is of ditferent color and consistency, 
according to the color or nature of the 
source from whence it comes. 

Froin the leaves of the post oak it is dark 
and thick; from the hickory it is lighter 
and thiner. The honey from the hickory 
leaves, | think, would be considered No. 1 
honey. From a close examination of the 
leaves with a microscope, I think I have 
demonstrated the origin and nature of 
honey-dew. It is the same nature and 
color of the honey made from the tlower of 
the same tree. For instance, honey-dew is 
found frequently on the peach leaf, after 
the flower has gone, and is of the same 
taste and color as that made from the 
bluom. In this country in 1862, the honey- 
dew could not have been from the aphis, 
for it abounded in the winter when they 
were not out, and they could have had no 
connection with it. I am inclined to think 
that where the aphis have been found in 
connection with honey-dew, they were 
attracted to it as a fuod. In this country, it 
is certainly the saccharine matter of trees 
and plants exuded through the leaves. 

My theory, I think, will account for its 
presence in every country. The facts, 
which I have stated, certainly overthrow 
the theories which have been advanced to 
account for its appearance heretofore. 

W. K. MARSHALL. 

Marshall, Texas, Jan. 3, 1878. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Cellars versus Summer Stands. 


** Experience is a dear school” is an old 
saying, and * fooks will learn in no other” 
belongs to it. The latter I hate to apply to 
myself, but it hits me some this time. Last 
winter reduced my stocks from 139 in the 
fall to 12 in the spring of 1877. It was no 
bee cholera either, or dysentery, but starva- 
tion with plenty of honey in the hives. It 
‘ame about in this way: I commenced bee- 
keeping about 8 years ago, and bought a 
few stands; I had one presented to me.— 
The first winter, I left them on their sum- 
mer stands in box hives, made a roof over 
them, and the house protected them some 
from the north winds, but every warm day 
that they could fly, they came out and got 
down on the wet, cold ground, or worse, in 
the snow, and never again saw the inside 
of the hive. Next year I transferred them 








into Langstroth hives, and put them in my 
cellar. and they did well, loosing but a few. 
Last winter I intended to quit my oecupa- 
tion, milling, for a while. so L made caleu- 
lations to move my bees 10 miles, to a small 
farm I owned, where there was no cellar.— 
Thinking I could move them best on a sled, 
Lleft them on their summer stands, waiting 
for good sleighing, but it did notcome. Itgot 
cold about Dee Ist and kept getting eolder, 
and did not let up, so the bees eould not get 
at new stores, and all but 12 of my 139 colo- 
nies starved to death. 

1 want no more wintering on summer 
stands, without ample protection. 1 have 
now dug a cellar, and am going to try again. 
I now have 24. D. H. KELLER. 

Fulton Co., IIL, Jan. 2, 1878. - 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Management of Box Honey. 


Box honey should be taken from the hive 
as soon as it is finished, or as soon there- 
after as possible. No apiarist can expect to 
have his honey sell for the highest market 
price if he allows it to stay in the hives for 
weeks after it has been sealed over, allow- 
ing the bees to give the combs a dirty, 
yellow color, by constantly traveling over 
it. We go over our yard once a week in the 
honey season, and the past season, it took 4 
days to get over it, leaving us but 2 days to 
attend to other duties in the apiary. 

It is often asked: * What shall we do 
with our honey after it is taken from the 
hive?” All box-honey-producers know 
that there always will be cells next to the 
box that are partly filled with honey, but 
not sealed over, and when taken from the 
hive, if the box is turned over sidewise, the 
honey being thin, will run out, making 
stieky work. 

We also see in the papers, questions like 
this: ‘ What shall L do with my honey?— 
The honey is oozing out of the cells, and 
the whole comb has a watery appearance.” 
While in New York, last fall, we saw 
honey by the 1.000 Ibs. that looked as if that 
question should have been asked some time 
before, as it had been kept damp so long 
as to become soured, and smelled badly.— 
The rewedy for this is a small, warm room: 
and this answers the above questions per- 
fectly. Bees evaporate their honey by heat, 
and therefore, if we expect to keep our 
honey in good condition for market, we 
must keep it as the bees do, in such a posi- 
tion that it will grow thicker, instead of 
thinner all the while. Our honey room is 
situated on the south side of our shop, and 
is about 7 ft. square, by 9 ft. high. We 
have a large window in it, and the whole 
south side is painted a dark color, to draw 
the heat. In it the mereury stands from 80 
to % deg., while our honey is in it, and 
when we crate it for market, we can tip our 
boxes as much as we please, and no honey 
will drip, neither will any of the combs 
have that watery appearance spoken of 
above, but all is bright, dry and clean. A 
small honey house, separate from any other 
building, painted dark, with tin roof, would 
be still better, but would ot be as handy. 

But if we keep honey thus warm, the 
moth will make its appearance, and make it 
unfit for market, by gnawing off the sealing 
to our beautiful combs, and also by their 























sickening appearance in the boxes. The 
next question, then. is: ‘ How. shall we 
head off the moth?” They will always 
trouble combs of any description, if taken 
from the bees in warm weather. We will 
give the way we manage. We build a plat- 
form on either side of our honey room. of 
scantling, about 16 inches high, and on this 
we place the boxes, so that the fumes from 
burning sulpher can enter each box, (the 
section boxes pile admirably for this pur- 
pose); in about two weeks we sulphur, by 
surning 84 of a pound of sulphur for every 
200 cubie feet in the room. We take coals 
from the stove and put them in an old 
kettle, so as not to set anything on fire, 
pour on the sulphur and push it under the 
ile of honey, and shut up the room.— 
Vatch through the window, and in 15 
mninutes after the last fly or bee that chances 
to be in the room has died, open the door 
and let out the smoke, for if it stands too 
long the smoke may settle on the combs, 
and give them a yvreenish hue. As there 
nay be a few eggs that have not vet hatched, 
we sulphur again in about 10 days, after 
which the honey will be free from moths, if 
you do not let millers into your room. 
Novice says, on page 245, vol. 5 of Glean- 
ings: “If the sections of honey are put 
into the market at once, as they should be, 
in our opinion, there will be no need of any 
fumigation with sulphur.” On page 2'1, 
same vol., he advises having your shipping 
ease by your side while taking off honey, 
and packing the honey in it, as it is taken 
off. No worse advise than this could ever 
get into a bee paper. While in New York, 
Wwe saw more than 1,000 lbs. of honey with 
the sealing all mutilated, or entirely eaten 
off, with great disgusting worms in the 
boxes, sent out by some eareless bee-keeper, 
whose opinion was, if he had any, the same 
as that quoted above. After your honey 
has been sulphured the last time, you are 
ready to pack it in shipping cases or crates, 
the best of which is one gotten up by P. H. 
Elwood. Starkville, N. Y., and holding but 
12 section boxes, of about 2 Ibs. each.— 

















THE SHIPPING CRATE, 


Speaking of his crates, Thurber & Co. says, 
“they presented the finest appearance of 
any crate they had received the past year.” 
The crates and boxes should all be kept 
clean and bright, and no pains spared to 
make the honey present as enticing an 
appearance as possible. Thus you will 
realize the highest market price for your 
honey, and in a year or two your honey will 
be sought after by those desiring to pur- 
chase, instead of your having to ship if on 
commission, or peddling it out. 
G. M. DooLirrLe. 
sorodino, N. Y. Jan. 8, 1878. 


(The * Crate” spoken of by friend Doo- 
little is identical with the “Prize Crate” 
described on another page.—ED. } 
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Western Illinois Convention. 

I submit the following remarks on the 

Western Ll. Convention Report in the Jan- 
uary number: 


BEST METHOD OF CATCHING BLACKS AND 
INTRODUCING ITALIANA. 

I like MeGaw’s plan of catching queens 
best, only when you take cap off, set it on 
the end in the shade, and cover the hive for 
afew minutes. This gives the bees time to 
recover from their fright, and to show by 
their quietness, or restlessness, whether 
the queen is with them; also to prevent her 
flying up over the cluster when you pour 
them on the sheet. L then put her in the 
cage, and put it down in the middle of the 
hive for 6 hours; then remove her and put 
Italian in the same cage for 48 hours, and 
let out about sunset, I never failed this 


way. 1 have lost valuable queens, some- 
times by failing to remove all cells Tors 


days afterwards. Italians rarely ever start 
the cells with the queens inside, but blacks 
hardly ever fail to do so. 


FERTILE WORKERS, 


These used to be my masters, but now I 
am their master. About mid-day, take out 
2or5 middle frames from the hive, with a 
fertile worker; go about 10 yards from the 
hive and shake off every bee ina pile; then 
take the frames to a strong stand, and 
exchange for frames full of brood, with the 
voung bees just emerging. Brush back the 
ees, and give the frames to the fertile 
worker-stand and close up. Then you can 
give them a queen in the cage or cell to rear 
one by night, as by that time there will be 
young bees enough out to accept and pro- 
tect either. Besides, if the fertile workers 
ever found their way back to the hive, they 
will kill thein when they have a queen or a’ 
cell. I never failed in this method. 


BEST TIME OF UNITING. 


A tolerable cold evening, just at dark, 
alternate frames with bees on, and shade 
others on top of frames; feed with scented 
water and sugar. 

BEST TIME TO PUT IN QUEEN CELLS. 

If the cell will hatch in an hour, it will do 
at once; otherwise, better wait at least 8 
hours, or till late in the evening. I have 
tried McGaw’s Pe of putting in at once, 
but always had them destroyed. Never 
cut them out in less than 9 days. 

INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 

I have never succeeded with one in a 
a cage. 

BEST METHOD OF SWARMING. 

First raise the queen inside of the hive, 
by means of partition board, and build up. 
1 have tried 20 or 30, but have never beat 
this. I also — natural swarming, if 
they come early enough to suit me. 


HOW TO GET BEST YIELD OF HONEY. 


Stimulate in the spring, using Graham 
flour, on Palmer’s plan; but never feed 
sugar or honey in day time. Close entrance 
to within 1 ineh, —y 4 warm and feed a 
little on top of honey board, at night, three 
times a week. Have them all strong when 
the main honey season opens. One strong 
stand can do more than 6 weak ones. 





BEST PROTECTION FROM BEE STINGS. 


First, try to get rid of your cross bees.— 
There is a vast difference between bees. I 
never took the trouble to use protection, 
not even a bee veil, with some colonies 1 
have had; to others, | would'as soon think 
of going without protection, as to attack a 
Jeopard without it. First, approach = the 
eolony with Bingham’s smoker; give them 
a puff, in the entranee, before you touch the 
hive; be careful not to strike your toe 
ayaingt it, then open gently, ready to give 
another puff of smoke on the least show of 
fight; but never puff unless they do fight.— 
1 use nothing but the bee veil. Gloves are 
worse than useless. All clothing should be 
light colored, no red nor black. 

R. M. Arco. 

Lowell, Ky., Jan. 5, 1878. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Adaptation to Our Business. 


For 11 years I have read with pleasure 
and profit the AMERICAN Bere JOURNAL, 
and have gathered the experience and best 
thoughts of its able correspondents. I 
have sent it about 50 new subscribers, since 
1 began taking it. Some of them are sue- 
cessful bee-keepers, and well posted in the 
business, but others soon played out, not 
having energy enough to learn bow to keep 
bees, or possessed no adaptation to the 
business. This is often the ease in other 


pursuits. To succeed in any business, we 


must take pleasure in it. 

In Southern Kentucky there is not one 
bee-keeper giving his whole time to the 
business; all have other pursuits, and the 
bees get but a sinall share of their thoughts 
and Jabor. I wish that some of our young 
men, who love the honey bee, and delight 
in its labors, would prepare themselves for 
the pursuit of bee-keeping alone, as thous- 
ands are doing for other pursuits. I would 
not pursuade men or women to engage in 
bee-keeping, if they have no natural adapta- 
tion, or love for it. 

seve-keeping has been redneed to a 
science, and is capable of becoming a great 
national industry. The honey bee has 
been man’s attendant in all ages, countries 
and climes: still, bee-keeping is but in its 
infaney. ’Tis true, that many valuable dis- 
coveries and inventions have been made in 
the last half century, and bee-keeping now 
takes a high stand among the various pur- 
suits of man, yet, I believe we are but the 
pioneers in successful bee-keeping. We 
must advance—onward being the watech- 
word of all who would succeed. 

In addition to our standard works on bee- 
keeping, our bee papers and conventions, 
ve need a school, where the science will be 
taught, and all the various manipulations 
practically demonstrated, so that our young 
men may graduate, and receive diplomas, 
as they do in law, medicine and other pur- 
suits. Every state should have such a 
school, and then we may expect that the 
old and slovenly way of bee-keeping will 
be abandoned, and the millions of pounds 
of honey that now go to waste will be 
gathered and stored in waxen cells, to bless 


mnankind. : 
N. P. ALLEN. 
Smith’s Grove, Ky., Jan. 7, 1878. 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Chips from Sweet Home. 


Inthe AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL, of Jan., 
page 9, H. Haines says, under date of Nov. 
22, “LT have just built a bee house 52 ft. 
long, 7 ft. wide and 8 ft. high.” A bee 
house of such dimensions is certainly of a 
queer shape. Is in not a eave? Also, “I 
have stored 50 hives, (double tier), and hope 
they will winter well. have 50 colonies 
out of doors; top of eaps filled with chaff, 
and shall thus try both ways.” I had a 
postal card from H. Haines, dated Nov. 28, 
—b6 days later than the above, in whieh he 
says, “Bees O. K. 8 in house,—17 in 
cive.”” Now, why does he not tell the same 
story to all? Is it a winter repository, a 
cave ora house? Why did he say, Nov. 28, 
that he had fixed 50 for out doors, and 6 days 
previous. that he had none out doors?— 
Which of these two stories are correct?— 
Or, is neither? If this is not contradictory, 
please untangle and make it straight. 

I would not willingly wrong any one, but 
it is as much of a pleasure for me to expose 
error as it isto hold up the truth. Why do 
not some of his numerous visitors tell us of 
his Cyprian bees, and how many hives of 
each kind? If he has as many orders, or 
names as he showed me at the Convention, 
why not satisfy the AMERICAN Ber Jour- 
NAL and Magazine that he has Cyprian 
bees, and he only, and advertise. If he is 
the first to introduce Cyprian bees, to him 
the honor belongs. Let him send _ his 
receipts, ete. to the Bee JouRNAL, to prove 
that he is right, as the right wrongs no 
man, also, let him remember that two 
wrongs hever make one right. 

Eliza, Mercer Co., 11. =D. D. PALMER. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Apis Dorsata. 


In the absence of further information 
about this bee, (whieh I hoped to receive 
before this), Lt will make some remarks 
upon Mr. Cori’s article, Which late informa- 
tion may confirm or show to be ineorreet.— 
It is singular that this bee, according to 
Herr Cori, is not hunted in Java, and yet, 
in some of the other islands of the Arehi- 
pelago is so fearlessly and suceessfully 
hunted, as described by Mr. Wallace in last 
month’s issue. That ‘these bee-hives are 
in hollow trees” is an important faet, in 
addition to what Mr. Wallace gives us.— 
The bee-hunters probably consider it far 
nore important that they also build in the 
open air, where their products can be the 
more readily secured. 

Not many of our skilled bee-keepers 
would eare to secure honey and wax after 
the method described by Mr. Wallace. It 
does not follow from the greater length of 
the sting that the wound is more painful, 
nor does the fear the Javanese have of being 
stung weigh much with me. We all know 
how the publie generally view bee-keeping. 

“How long have you kept bees?’ ‘30 
years.” “Did youever getstung?” “Yes.” 
“T would like to keep bees very much, but if I 
thought I would ever get stung I never 
would go near a hive.” This conversation 
was with an army officer, who had been 
in many engagements. I gave him a frame 





of honey, exposed, to carry home. He 
ol nae a few minutes talking, before 
getting in his buggy, and a few hees, scent- 
ing the honey, followed him. He held the 
honey, and his wife drove. The next 
day 1 saw him, and he said he had a dread- 
ful time with that honey. But for his 
wife’s ridicule, he said, he would have 
thrown it away a hundred‘times. The bees 
followed a long distance. I said, “I prefer 
bees to bullets.” He replied, ** tastes differ, 
1 prefer bullets to bees.” 

Mr. Wallace states that the comb was 
white, which shows that it was of that 
season. He is such a close observer, that 
had the comb differed materially in size or 
structure from that of the honey bee of his 
native land, England, he would, unques- 
tionably, have noticed it. I am sure you 


all now feel as if you would Jike to be in 
just such a situation as Mr. Wallace was 
that day, and provided with a movable 
comb hive, and all other requisites to trans- 
fer comb and bees, and await the results to 
report to the readers of THe AMERICAN 
E. PARMLY. 


BEE JOURNAL. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Mignonette for Bee Forage. 


Last season, I was induced to sow a bed 
of Mignonette to give my bees an opportun- 
ity of finding forage, when other plants 
failed. L accordingly procured the seed of 
seven different kinds of that plant to ascer- 
tain which would best answer the purpose. 

Although not put in the ground until 
after the middle of April, it appeared to be 
too early, for it remained about two weeks 
before showing itself, and then it was such 
a little tiny thing, that it appeared as if it 
would never turn to any account. 

I planted them about a foot distant in the 
row, and made the rows two feet apart. I 
searcely got one plant for ten seeds that 
were planted. At first I got quite dis- 
couraged when I saw in many spots not 
more than one small plant in four feet, and 
then so late springing up, that the weeds 
had almost choked them before they 
attained sufficient size to admit of being 
worked. However, I set to work with my 
pocket knife and cleaned out the largest por- 
tion of the plat, though I had to abandon 
some on the poorest portion of the land. 

After being started under diligent culti- 
vation, it was astonishing to see the rapid 
progress which they made. The plants soon 
covered the ground where the soil was good, 
and were out in blossom in a short time, and 
from that time forward, the bees were work- 
ing on them by the thousand, from morn- 
ing until late in the afternoon. I have seen 
them thick on it by eight o’clock, and not 
leave it until late in the afternoon. It 
yields pollen as well as honey, and you can 
easily nee the bees that have been gather- 
ing from it as their thighs are red, whereas, 
almost all the other pollen is yellow, or diff- 
erent shades. I intend to plant a larger 
plat this season, with’ seed of my own 
raising; sow in a bed, planting about a foot 
distance in the row, with the rows two feet 
apart and in this way have full opportunity 
of hoeing it and keeping it perfectly clean. 
By thus getting it started in bloom early in 
May, I expect to have continuous bloom 
until frost, and even latter if the frost is not 
severe. I have said it will blossom from 


early summer until frost; this however, 
must be taken in a qualified sense. Take 
any single plant that blossoms out early, 
and, unless in very moist ground, it will be 
exhausted in its blossom by about the mid- 
die of August; but when you grow different 
kinds, some will bloom later than others, 
and these will continue correspondingly 
later, so by mixing different varieties, we 
can have continuous blossom from May un- 
til September or October; or by making a 
onenaal planting, say in June, we can have 
the best kind of fall plants, from which to 
furnish the bees with the best kind of 
honey to winter, and thus be enabled to put 
them safely into winter quarters. I had 
plants which I set out in the very dryest 
time in July, that, when 1 left Algonac, in 
October, were just nicely started into blos- 
som, and I distributed them among my 
friends for bouquets. 

It has been stated that the bees work 
more upon the common sort (reseda odora- 
ta) those of the larger varieties. This how- 
ever, I have not noticed in my observations. 
On the contrary, have found that on account 
of the spikes of the blossom being so much 
longer, the bees work most on the larger 
varieties. The common sort strikes earliest 
into bloom, but it is earliest to decay. I 
have some sorts which stand about two feet 
high, and grow like a tree, the spikes being 
from eight to ten inches long; while others 
do not grow so tall, they branch out and 
cover a space more than two feet square. 
On one of them, the largest of the lot, I 
counted three hundred spikes of flowers, 
and thicker than in the common sort. 

A correspondent from California, stated 
that he thought ‘an acre of Mignonette 
would be adequate for a hundred colonies”. 
This no doubt is correct—not that any per- 
son would say, that if there were nothing 
else to subsist upon this would be adqeuate 
—but when you give them this, in addition 
to what they otherwise would have, it will 
certainly secure an immense increase in the 
honey produced. He also, stated that he 
thought ‘*2 lbs. of seed to the acre would be 
sufficient.’ My own impression is, that 
managing itas stated above, it will not take 
more than half that amount. 

He adds: ** Mignonette is reckoned one of 
the sweetest scented of garden plants, and 
is only valuable for its purfume, or its 
forage properties for bees. There is no 
plant, within the range of our knowledge, 
as valuable for bee torage as mignonette. 
And why? It will keepin bloom year after 
year, if not disturbed by frost, and it gives 
a longer period of bloom than any other 
plant. It gives more blossoms in a given 
a and therefore more forage than any 
plant we have ever seen. Honey made 
from this plant has the most delicious fra- 
grance of any that we have ever tasted, and 
when it has been tested in market, is far 
ahead of California, or any other brands of 
honey in worth, and brings much higher 
price. We think that our acre of mignon- 
ette will make enough forage for one or 
two hundred colonies of bees....We place 
mignonette in the lead of all other plants 
we know of, as a crop to cultivate for bee 
forage.” 

As for as my observation goes, I confirm 
the above statement. I distributed consid- 
erable of my extracted honey to my neigh- 
bors, who said they had never tasted any- 
thing so fine before. Wa. THOMSON. 











Conventions. 


North Western Ohio Convention. 


The N. W. Ohio Bee-keepers’ Association 
convened at Delta, O. Jan. 3, 1878, 

In the absence of the President, Vice 
President A. Fahnestock, of Toledo, took 
the chair; D. Kepler acting as secretary. 

After the reading of the minutes, the 
chairman produced a letter from President 
E. L. Mann, stating his inability to attend, 
but hoping that the convention would be 
productive of much good. He reported that 
his bees were doing “splendidly, and that he 
expected large increase and surplus during 
the coming season. 

Members present were invited to submit 
reports of operations. 

Mr. Pray, of Delta, gave his experience 
with purchased Italian queens. He had 
one that produced about equal quantities of 
black and Italian workers. 

Mr. W. F. Williams had similar experi- 
ence. He thought it the result of the queen 
being fertilized by a black drone. 

Others reported similar experiences. 

Mr. Clifton reported 58 colonies in winter 
quarters, with from 30 to 35 Ibs. of honey in 

each hive. He thought a tight board fence 
on north and west advantageous. He had 
not been entirely successful in wintering, 
but turned to good advantage the comb and 
honey left by dead colonies, in building - 
increase, and artificial swarming. He had 
extracted twice from each hive “during the 
season. His bees had paid him well. 

Mr. Williams, of Henry Co., commenced 
in the spring of 1877 with 50 weak colonies; 
sold 2 and inereased to 154 strong stocks, 
and got 2,000 Ibs. of extracted and 400 Ibs. of 
comb honey, in frames. He fed syrup to 
weak colonies in April and May; increased 
artificially and secured pure fertilization, 
even when surrounded by black bees, by 
confining young queens and fine drones to 
the hive till black drones have returned, 
feeding them on warm diluted honey, and 
then allowing them to tly out. He did not 
believe in taking queens reared in nuclei 
and introducing them to colonies; he built 
up these nuclei by adding hatehing brood 
from strong stocks. He secured queen 
cells by giving eegs from pure mothers to 
queenless colonies, after taking from them 
all eggs and larve that a queen might be 
reared from. 

The Chairman deseribed the method of 


rearing queens, given by Mr. Russell, of 
Adrian, at the Michigan Convention. He 


said some bee-keepers who practiced natu- 
ral swarming permitted only one swarm to 
issue from each colony, and giving that 
swarm a hive already filled with eombs.— 
Such swarms often produced 50 Ibs. of box 
honey in two weeks. 

Mr. Pray had some trouble with queens 
laying in surplus boxes. 

Mr. Williams found bees in cellars all 
quiet, with the temperature at 45° to 50°; at 
53°, they were a little uneasy. There is 


economy in cellar wintering, as bees would 
only use about one-half as much honey as 
when left on their summer stands. 

The Chairman said he went to the Michi- 
gan Convention to learn the best method of 
most of the 


wintering, and found that 
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Michigan bee-keepers packed their hives in 
boxes, surrounded by dry chaff, and had 
abandoned cellars and repositories for win- 
tering. He had prepared his with chaff, 
amt would report the result aft the next 
meeting. He should not remove them till 
warm weather in June. He advised those 
using cellars not to disturb their bees till 
settled warm weather in April or May. 

Mr. Pray carried his bees to the cellar, 
(nearly half a mile distant), by hand, so as 
not to disturb the bees. The walls of his 
cellar were three thiek, with dead-air 
spaces between each brick wall; double 
doors, cement floor and double ventilator.— 
It cost S130 and would hold 200 colonies. 

W. F. Williams had his bee yard partially 
shaded, sloping to the south, but thought it 
of no value. He wanted all the sunshine 
he could get, except in extreme hot weather, 
when he would shade with loose boards. 

The Chairman had his hives under pear 
trees, Where they are shaded in the hottest 
part of the day. 

Mr. Kepler ‘said that with hives unpaint- 
ed, or painted white, he wanted no shade, 
but if painted any color they should be 
ag shaded. 

Ir. Williams offered the following: 

Resolved that the traffic in dollar queens 
should be discouraged, 

Mr. Clifton thought it best to obtain pure 
or imported queens and rear for his own 
use. [le once bought some for pure Italians 
that were so cross that they stung every- 
thing within their reach. 

The Chairman had no success in buying 
dollar queens; he had daughters of imported 
queens, and now reared his own queens. 

Mr. Williams believed that the purchase 
of cheap queens was a great detriment— 
filling up the country with inferior stoek— 
and urged the purehase of only the purest 
Italian queens, even if it involved the 
necessity of sometimes getting imported 
queens, 

Mr. Kepler advised getting an imported 
queen to rear queens from. 

Mr. Williams’ resolution 
unanimously. 

The President announced the following 
discussions for the April meeting: 

Italian Bees and Queens—Capt. W. F. 
Williams. 

Introducing Queens-—Mr. Clifton. 

Protits of Bee-keeping—Mr. Rakestran. 

Hives—Mr. Davoll. 

Honey Producing Plants—Mr. Kepler. 

Marketing Iloney—Mr. A. Fahnestock. 

The Pleasures of Bee-keeping—Col. Mann. 

The Secretary was instructed to notify 
the persons named to be ready with their 
essays. 

The following resolutions were passed 
unanimously: 

Resolved that the proceedings be pub- 
lished in the Delta Avalanehe, and THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Resolved that the thanks of the Conven- 
tion are accorded to Dr. Ramsey for the 
hall; to Messrs Pray, Hath, and other citi- 
zens of Delta, for entertaining bee-keepers 
from a distance; and to the proprietor of the 
Crosby House for favors extended to mem- 
bers of the Convention. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet 
at Napoleon, O., on the first Thursday in 
April, 1878. 

DANIEL KEPLER, Sec. pro tem. 


was carried 

















Michigan Convention. 

{Concluded from last issue.] 

The following persons paid the usual fees 
and became members of the association:— 
Dr. Southard. T. F. Bingham, Prof. A. J. 
Cook, L. C. Whiting, Wm. Spedding, Dr. 
C. F. Ashley. B. O. Everitt, G. G. Allen, H. 

sarber, Jos. Butler, Wm. Thompson, F. W. 
Gilbert, D. G. Sheppard, E. Goodrich, J. 
W. Benedict and P. R. Wilson. 


STATISTICAL TABLE. 
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QUESTION BOX. 
The following questions were asked: 
1 


* Are incredible reports from the fra- 
ternity an advantage?” 











The President replied that such reports 
were not frequently made, but that which 
often seemed incredible was true. 

2. **Do bees injure fruit?” 

Dr. Whiting said that in his observation 
bees did not cut their way into ripe fruit, 
= would work on any cracked or marred 
fruit. 

J. W. Helme said that he thought that 
they would attack fruit, but only as a last 
resort, When they could get nothing else.— 
They would eat peaches and grapes. 

Mr. Fahnestock said he was a fruit 
grower. He had 60 acres of it. His apiary 
was in his vineyard, and he had made care- 
ful examination for years, and he never 
knew sound fruit to be attacked by bees.— 
Peaches that had burst their skins were, of 
course, a source of food. 

Dr. Southard had sat for hours at atime 
to watch for work of bees on fruit, but 
never saw them do it. 

The President said that the cases were 
authenticated of bees attacking fruit, but 
there were very few cases. He had experi- 
mented with fruit placed before the hive, 
and never knew a case where the bees 
touched the fruit. 

5. “Which bees are best, Italian or 
black bees?” 

A vote was taken, and 15 voted for the 
Italians and 5 for the black bees. Mr. 
Binghain voted both ways, and explained 
that for breeding, and for extracted honey, 
Italians are the best; but for box honey, 
nothing could equal the black bees. 

**Can bees be safely moved during the 
winter?” 

Mr. Bingham said that it formerly was 
done very easily, but of late there seemed 
to be some difficulty. 

Mr. Overmeyer said he would not hesitate 
to move them at any time, but he would 
want them to have a cleansing flight within 
2 or 3 weeks thereafter. 

Mr. Porter reported the removal of his 
bees on Thanksgiving, and he examined 
them this week and they were doing well. 

Mr. Springer reported a case where a 
friend had removed bees from Canada to 
California in mid-winter, for two seasons, 
with great safety and success. 

The opinion prevailed that it was safest 
not to remove bees till spring. 

5. “What number of colonies can be 
kept in one place, where there is plenty of 
sugar maple, basswood and clover?” 

Mr. Benedict said 1,000 colonies in one 
place, and 1 colony 3 or 4 miles from it 
would be found to do equally well. 

Mr. Butler said he could not observe but 
his 140 colonies did just as well as his 30 
formerly did. 

The President found in California that 
500 colonies were easily kept at one place. 

6. “What is the best mode of dividing 
stocks?”’ 

Mr. Bingham was called upon, and said 
he could hardly answer the question as put. 
He supposed it had reference to artificial 
methods. There were various methods, 
but it was about as cheap to buy as to 
divide. His hives sat upon a frame, and 
had movable bottoms. When a hive was 


breeding, he would place a hive with comb 
on top of it, and soon the bees would go up 
into it, and when the bees got fully to work, 
remove the old hive with the young brood, 
and the swarm is divided. 








What to do with Surplus Stocks. 


BEAD BEFORE MICHIGAN CONVENTION. 


The surplus capacity of a hive should cor- 
respond to the size of brood chamber. If it 
far exceeds, in size, the brood chamber, it 
will be detrimental to storing honey. First 
then, there will not be bees enough to work 
in all parts of the surplus ease at the same 
time; yet, we hear hive-venders say: ‘* My 
hive will give the largest amount of surplus 
room of any hive known.” Experience has 
taught us that a brood chamber of 2,000 
cubie inches will not furnish bees for 
double that capacity of surplus. Such a 
hive will aceommodate about 34 Ibs. of 
surplus, and will crowd it with bees, but if 
double the size be given them, where are 
the bees to fill it? 1 can get more honey 
stored where the surplus is too small to 
accommodate all the bees, than in a surplus 
chamber that is larger than the bees can 
fill; and the comb will be brighter. 


NATURAL SWARMING,. 


If honey be the object, then I prefer 
natural swarming. 

1, Because | can run my apiary with but 
a comparatively sinall increase, no matter 
how much they are disposed toswarm. IL 
allow no after-swarnmis to issue, conse- 
quently I make a short job of the swarming 
season. 

2. Because it pays better to raise honey 
for sale than it does bees; and if I have but 
a small increase, then my stocks are all 
very strong, and it is from such stocks we 
get our surplus. 

Some ask how I keep such strong stocks. 
I make them strong in May, and when they 
swarm in early June, 1 make them strong 
honey stocks as soon as they are hived, 
instead of compelling them to fill a new 
hive with brood combs, and let the best part 
of the season go by before they are strong 
enuugh to enter the surplus cases. I think 
it folly to try to prevent swarms from 
issuing after they once get the fever. No 
amount of tinkering with them will prevent 
it, short of division; and then you have two 
weak stocks in place of a strongone. If I 
should have a hundred stocks issue, l would 
not make more than 83 new stocks, com- 
pelling the ballance of the bees to store 
surplus. I do not pretend to know whether 
my plan will suit all locations or not, but it 
suits mine, and as it is to be supposed every 
practical bee-keeper should) know just 
what his location will do, he should himself 
be the judge of it. In my location, white 
clover is abundant, but no basswood. I 
also have a very good fall pasturage. If | 
fail to secure a crop of white clover, I shall 
have but little honey to sell. 

So I have adopted the plan of having 
large colonies to collect my surplus, as it 
must be collected inside of 45 days, if at all. 

As soon as spring opens, and the weather 
gets warm enough, I go through every hive, 
and I make my selection for honey stocks. 
| work 70 to 85, according to condition for 
surplus stocks, leaving a balance of 25 to 30 
stocks to draw on for brood and combs for 
new swarms. These hew swarms I allow 
to build 2, or at the most 3 new combs; now 
the hive below being full, or nearly so, the 
bees have no place to store honey but in my 
sections—just where I want it. Besides, I 
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get all my new combs built in my reserved 
stocks, and almost entirely worker-combs 


in my honey stocks. 
drone-comb. 

The way I use the surplus swarms for 
honey stocks, after they are united to some 
stock that has sent out a swarm, is as 
follows: I mark day and date on each hive, 
and just 8 days from the issue of the swarm, 
I remove all queen cells, that is, providing 
L intend to return a swarm to this hive; or 
if not, | leave one cell to hatch. I invaria- 
bly follow this plan until I have disposed 
of all my swarms. Such stocks will be 
verv strong and will need plenty of room.— 
We often have to give them two eases of 
sections, or about 44 or 88 Ibs. each. 

We commenced the season of 1866 with 70 
stocks, increased to 93. Receipts for that 
year was $851.47. We commenced the 
season of 1877 with 74 stocks, increased to 
109. Receipts $810.00. Total for the two 
years, $1,641.47. Jos. BUTLER. 

Jackson, Mich., Dee. 10, 1877, 


I clear out all my 
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What Shall We Wear? 


READ BEFORE 





THE MICH. CONVENTION. 





It is not to be expected that our apiarian 
brothers, whose attire is never an obstacle 
to any occupation, will be interested in the 
subject under consideration; we will, 
therefore, beg their indulgence while we 
engage in a little chat upon a favorite topic; 
and we will not be offended if they, mean- 
while, turn a deaf ear, and sender upon 
weightier matters. 

What “the very latest”? in apiarian fash- 
ions may be, it would be difficult to tell, but 
whether or not there should be a special 
dress for the apiary I conclude to be a 
question of importance, from my own 
experience, and from the fact that ladies 
contemplating a trial of apieulture, ask for 
information upon the subject. 

“Ts the ordinary long dress, with the 
veil and gloves recomended, sufficient pro- 
tection from the stings ot bees? If not, 
what shall we wear?” is the inquiry. 

I have never visited a sister apiarist, and 
therefore can judge only from my own 
experience. When I began apiarian work, 
I had but 2 colonies, and it did not occur to 
me that any change in the dress was neces- 
sary, but as the number increased, it 
became apparent that some style,—safer 
and more convenient than the long dress, 
was desirable. 

We manage, somehow, to keep house 
tolerably well under the same_ incon- 
venience. and even, in some mysterious 
way, tocarry the baby and lamp up stairs 
at the same time without disaster, but for 
reasons not apparent, a comfortable and 
convenient attire for ladies engaged in out- 
door employments seem to be regarded with 
general favor. Without stopping to ask 
why. in this case. and why not, in the other 
we will thankfully accept our liberty anc 

sroceed to a consideration of the subject.— 
Resides the inconvenience of the long dress, 
the certainty of its becoming drabbled is 
another serious objection. It is often nec- 


essary to begin work before the dew is off 
the grass, or soon after a shower, and the 
long skirts becoming drabbled, are not 7 
uncomfortable, but very unsightly; and if, 

















perchance, a friend curiously ventures near, 
to watch our movements, will we not 
secretly wish him away, and so feeling, fail 
to make the occasion one of pleasant inter- 
est tohim. As no economical woman will 
allow a dress, fit to be worn in the house, to 
be thus ruinously used, it follows that the 
worst, wearable dress we have will be the 
one chosen for the apiary. To say nothing 
of the love of self-respect we must feel 
when so attired, it is not policy. A pursuit 
which necessitates shabby and untidy 
apparel is one which a refined woman will 
hever engage in, if there is any other alter- 
native; and such an attire worn by asuccess- 
ful apiarist would, at least, be extremely 
prejudicial to apiculture for women. 

Thus far, we have taken a negative view 
of the subject, and now come to the ques- 
tion direct: ‘ What shall we wear?” 

I reply, a dress that can be made short or 

long at pleasure. This can be done by the 
rubber skirt lifter, so generally worn when 
trailing dresses were worn on the street; or 
by some simple device of our Own, so con- 
structed that the dress can be instantly 
raised or lowered. Those who have no 
objections to being seen in the short dress, 
will, of course, choose it; but as many have, 
it seems desirable to combine the two, both 
for convenience and appearance. The 
style of the dress may be varied to suit the 
taste of the wearer, but I recommend the 
* Gabrielle”’—made just long enough to 
touch the floor, and belted at the waist.— 
The neck should be eut down in front about 
one-third the length of the waist, to admit 
of the veil being tucked in, as it is neither 
comfortable nor convenient directly under 
the chin. The under-waist can be made of 
the same, or other material, and fastened at 
the throat. The sleeves should be quite 
long, to allow free use of the arms, hemmed 
at the wrist, and rubber tape, or cord, run 
in; and these to be pulled down over the 
yauntlets of the rubber gloves. The panta- 
ets should be similar to those worn in the 
old “bloomer costume ”’—straight and fall, 
and like the sleeves, with rubber cord in 
the hem, and fastened over, not above, the 
tops of the shoes. The suit should be of 
washable material, and mixed colors, as a 
drop of honey on the dress has the appear- 
ance of grease, and is very conspicuous on 
a solid color. 

One width of black tarlatan, % of a 
yard long will make the best veil, and with 
rubber cord in the hem at the top, is adjust- 
able to any hat. 

One important item of a comfortable out- 
fit, for the warmest days, I had nearly for- 
gotten to mention; that is, the wet ‘* head 
cap,” precisely such as is worn by patients 
at water-cures. Even when working in the 
shade of trees, it is a relief, and in the sun- 
shine, to me, it is almost indispensable.— 
Make it of toweling, of a coarse but smooth 
quality. Cut the top round, and about 4 
inches in diameter. Take a strip length- 
wise of the material, 3 or 4 inches wide 
when double, and just long enough to fit 
around the head; then sew up and gather 
the upper edges, and sew to the crown.— 
The whole being double, no raw edges need 
be exposed. Wet the head, and then puton 
the cap after wringing it out of cold water. 
This will make out-door work easy, even to 
beginners. Of course, it amounts simply to 
a wet cloth, but as it fits the head, is mere 








convenient, besides 
portion of it. 

Whether or not the suit I have recom- 
mended should be trimmed is not a matter 
of necessity, and may properly be left to 
the option of the wearer; still, [ can hardly 
refrain from making a suggestion in regard 
toit. Itis one of the refinements of civili- 
zation to be always as well and appropri- 
ately dressed as circumstances will allow; 
and if the dress is trimmed, at least around 
the neck, and the under-waist worn with 
ruche, or collar and pin, the suit will not be 
less comfortable or convenient, and will 
look far better. 

So dressed, there need be no fear of bees, 
and we may, without embarrassment, give 
a cordial welcome to callers in the apiary, 
or in the parlor. Mrs. L. B. BAKER. 
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Wintering Bees. 
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Bee-keepers are not agreed upon this sub- 
ject. A majority of Michigan bee-keepers 
probably prefer the cellar, and consider it 
the best. as a winter repository. While 
friend Townley and others are firmly 
“ wedded to their idol ”’—ehaff. 

I have had no experience with chaff; have 
five colonies in chaff this winter, as my 
first experiment with chaff. No doubt 
different methods of wintering may be suc- 
cessful. For several years, used, as a 
winter repository, a house constructed with 
two walls of sawdust, each 8 inches thick, 
with an air space of 4 inches between, 
double doors, ete. Taking care to make it 
as near frost proof as possible without arti- 
ficial heat, but 1 lost from 10 to 25 per cent. 
of my colonies each winter. In a long spell 
of severe freezing weather, the frost would 
get through; and yet, when 1 reflect that 
during those years there was a cider mill 
within one-half mile of my apiary, I look 
with less disfavor upon the sawdust house. 
In that, the bees would die inside the hive, 
and many upon the floor; several quarts 
each week, and towards spring, the amount 
increased to such an extent that upon set- 
ting them out, many colonies would be 
found so weak that it was impossible to 
build them up. I then gave out door 
wintering a trial, and the first winter thor- 
oughly satisfied me of its uncertainty. It 
resulted in total destruction of my apiary, 
of about 100 colonies. 

Beginning again. I tried the cellar, and 
have found that much to be preferred to the 
sawdust house, having succeeded thus far 
in wintering in my cellars, with a_ loss of 
less than 5 percent. In the cellar the tem- 
perature can be controlled, during change- 
able weather in fall and spring, much better 
than in a building above the ground; the 
cool, stone wall aiding materially in main- 
taining an equal temperature. Also, frost 
can be more readily excluded than in a 
building without artificial heat. My cellar 
is ventilated by means of a 4 inch pipe, 
reaching within 8 inches of the bottom, in 
the center of that part occupied by the bees, 
and connecting with the stove-pipe, leading 
from the dining room stove. This ventila- 
tor is left open most of the time during the 
winter; and whenever there is a fire in. the 
stove, there is a draft from the bee cellar, 








and the air is thereby kept pure. Another 
tube, of like size, enters the cellar just 
under the house floor, from the woodshed.— 
This is used in lowering the temperature 
of the cellar, when too high. By these 
means, | can keep the temperature nearly 
to suit the bees. 

Last winter they became uneasy when 
the mureury went above 42°, but this win- 
ter they are perfectly quiet with it at 46° to 
50°. LI also found that moisture gathered on 
the inside of the hive, unless the honey- 
hoard was raised so high as to be disagree- 
able to them; and I substituted quilts, 
made of cotton cloth and batting. One 
pound of cotton batting to each quilt; and 
find that these quilts allow the moisture to 
escape, and at the same time prevents any 
draft through the hive. 

I got the quilt idea from A. I. Root, who, 
although inclined to give too much promi- 
nence and space to a new thing, yet, has 
given me more useful hints and practical 
aid than any other one, during the last few 
years. 

In one of my cellars I am using quilts 
made of chaff, instead of cotton batting. 

In my experimenting, thus far, 1 have 
been unable to winter without the loss of 
some bees from every hive; and I am a 
little skeptical when reading accounts of 
colonies wintering witbout losing but from 
**10 to 50 bees each.” 1 wonder if it is not 
impossible to winter without some bees 
dying? Surely, there must be some old 
veterans, who would have been worn out 
had the honey season lasted but a few days 
longer. And, can they linger along for 5 or 
6 months, and is it any advantage if they 
should? 

I am wintering 5 hives in chaff, packed 
6 inches thick on all sides, top and bottom. 
Can see no advantage over the cellar, as yet. 
My preference, at present, is a dry cellar, 
with water-lime bottom, ventilated so as to 
secure frequent change of air, quilts over 
frames to allow the escape of moisture. 

The cellar must be kept perfectly dark, 
with the temperature at as near 50° fahr. as 
possible, and above that rather than below. 
I place white stick candy over frames of 
any colonies that I suspect are, or may 
become short of stores. Am using some 
eandy this winter, made of one-sixth flour. 
2 or 3 sticks, (pine is good), 6 or 8 inches 
long and 1 inch square should be laid over 
the frames, and under the cushions, to 
enable the bees to pass over the frames to 
the honey in outside frames; or in lieu of 
the sticks, holes should be made through 
the combs, near the center. I am inclined 
to prefer the entrances nearly closed, say 
about as is desirable in late fall and early 
spring. Ifthe cellar is made in an occupied 
building, the frame work supporting the 
hives should not connect with the joints, as 
the constant jarring is to be avoided. 

If a large number of colonies are being 
wintered in a cellar, it is well to remove the 
dead bees from the cellar bottom every 
week or two, to avoid the bad air caused by 
them. It is also advisable to take advan- 
tage of any warm weather in January or 
February, and set them on their summer 
stands and give them a good fly, and then 
return them to the cellar. This is said 
by some to be a severe task; two men 
will place 100 colonies on their stands and 
return them to the cellar, in a day. An 
expense of, say, 3 cents per hive. 


| 











I have given, in brief, an account of my 
method of wintering. There is nothing in 
it that will benefit most of you, but perhaps 
some beginners may glean therefroin some 
benefit; if so, [ shall be well paid for the 
little time used. A. b. CHENEY. 

Sparta, Mich., Dee. 12, 1877. 


Creating a Demand for Honey. 


READ BEFORE 





THE MICH. CONVENTION. 





It has been well said that “ he, who causes 
two blades of grass to grow where only one 
grew before, is a benefactor to his kind;” 
and equally true is it that he who causes 2 
Ibs. of honey to be consumed, where only 1 
Ib. was consumed before, “is a benefactor ”’ 
to his fellow bee-keepers. The question of 
“supply and demand” is one of very much 
importance to all producers, and every man 
of business will do well to give this ques- 
tion careful study before embarking in any 
business enterprise. In most pursuits, 
success may be expected with much more 
certainty, if it is positive that there is a 
demand for the thing produced. 

There are three general points that every 
producer should be familliar with. that he 
may make his business a success. They are: 

1. That he should know how to produce, 
not only a good article, but the very best in 
his line. 

2. In the absence of a demand, he should 
know how to create it; and where the 
demand already exists, he should know 
how to increase it. 

3. He should always be ready to satisfy 
the demand. 

On the first point it is unnecessary to 
dwell, since nearly every bee-keeper has 
become awakened to the fact that if he 
keeps bees at all, he must take pains to 
post himself concerning the matter of pro- 
ducing a first-class article of honey. 

Very many, (though not all), have learned 
that if they would find sale for their honey, 
it must be made in small and neat pack- 
ages, Convenient, both for the retailer and 
the consumer. 

The particular shape in which the honey 
should be stored, must be determined 
largely by the requirements of the market 
for which it is intended. Some very good 
suggestions on this point may be obtained 
from the report of the National Bee-keepers’ 
Convention, held in October of this_year; 
and no bee-keeper should fail to read this, 
if he has not already done so. 

After a quality of honey is produced, 
which is both fascinating to the eye and 
pleasing to the taste. the next thing to look 
to is the market; and I believe this to be the 
point that most deserves our careful atten- 
tion, for in no direction are bee-keepers So 
likely to make mistakes. . 

The question “how can we best dispose 
of our honey” should be constantly before 
our minds. 1. I answer, we should look 
near home; we should not fail to let our 
neighbors know what a fine quality of 
honey we are producing. Any one who 
has not tried this plan will be surprised on 
glancing over his books, at the end of the 
year, to see how much has been disposed of 
in his own neighborhood, without time or 
labor in transporting. Besides, there is no 
way in whieh public confidence can be 

















gained more rapidly. The neighbors, on 
seeing the honey in market, will say:— 
“That honey is very fine, I got some from 
head quarters, and I find it to be excellent.” 

Conversing with a member of this associ- 
ation, a year ago, on this subject, he remark- 
ed: * 1 will tell you what we can do with 
our honey, if we cannot find other market 
for it, we can load it into our wagons, and 
sell it to the farmers. The farmers have a 
remarkable taste tor honey.” I find this to 
be true. Many farmers come to me, with 
measures of different sizes, to get honey for 
their winter supply. Some say, that they 
find that extracted honey agrees with them 
so well; others think it so very nice to take 
with warm biscuits. Every bee-keeper 
should avail himself of the opportunity to 
dispose of extracted honey in this way.— 
There are many ways in which he may do 
this. He should ever be ready to show its 
superior qualities; give the method of 
extracting it from the comb, and explain 
wherein it, differs from strained honey.— 
This requires some patience. 

Sometimes customers remark: ‘ Ah!— 
Strained honey.” I say: “No sir; not 
strained, but extracted honey,” showing 
them the difference. I find it a good plan 
to always have a little strained honey, so 
that the customer may see the difference for 
himself. 

The farmer who keeps bees will find it to 
his advantage to trade honey for work, and 
other necessaries on the farm. Thus, when 
he goes to the blacksmith shop, he should 
see if his blacksmith does not wish extract- 
ed honey in exchange for work. He will, 
almost invariably; and soon the farmer will 
find the blacksmith in his debt instead of 
the reverse. The same is true with a good 
many others who depend on mechanical 
labor for a living. If they can pay for 
pane in work, they will feel able to furn- 
ish their table with it, while if they had 
to pay cash, they would feel too poor to 
afford it. There are a great many things 
that a farmer ean trade for, in this way, 
that would cost him the cash, and at the 
same time work off his extracted honey. I 
have tried this repeatedly and find that it 
pays well. 

Use every means to bring your honey to 
the notice of the people. I think it a plan 
well worth adopting, to puta few ounces of 
fine extracted honey in wide-necked bottles 
and distribute it gratis in your nearest 
market. I find ita very good plan to put it 
in the grocery stores to be sold on commis- 
sion, describing to the grocer its real merits. 
In fact, give him something of a training, 
so that he may have a fair knowledge both 
of bees and honey. A man, to be a suecess- 
ful honey dealer, should have a knowledge 
of bee-keeping, take the BEE JourNAL, be 

osted in regard to the honey crop, know 
iow honey is made, and if there is really 
any chance for the bee-keeper to humbug 
customers. 

In putting extracted honey on the market, 
the bee-keeper should control it. To do 
this, put a few, fine, sample bottles in the 
windows, and on the counters of the stores, 
where people may see and examine them. 

It is best not to crowd too much upon the 
grocer at a time, but leave small quantities, 
with the understanding that if any candies 
it will be replaced by fresh bottles. 1 have 
tried this in Adrian, Northville, Plymouth 
and Detroit; and grocers say that almost 











invariably where a customer uses one 
bottle, he returns for the second, and thus, 
after the demand is created, it will increase; 
and the supply should be kept up through 
every month in the year. 1 find that our 
home demand has been quite good in every 
month, except April, in which maple syrup 
seems to takes its place. 

The demand for comb honey is greater, 
and hence, so much skill is not necessary 
in marketing it. But even in this, many 
mistakes are made; one of the greatest 
arising from the undue anxiety of bee- 
keepers to make large consignments. This 
has been the cause of the low price of 
honey during the present season, while in 
reality there has been a scarcity of good 
honey. It has been shipped to the large 
cities, glutting the markets, while the 
smaller towns have been meagrely supplied. 
Last season, there was a large surplus in 
Detroit. The wholesaie and commission 
houses were overstocked, which resulted in 
the honey being stored in damp places 
where it absorbed moisture and foul gasses, 
and in that condition it has, this fall, been 
offered to the public. In the month of 
October, I found, in Detroit, that fully half 
of the honey offered to the publie was old, 
and invariably in bad condition. The 
honey had leaked over the boxes, and much 
had candied in the comb. One day, while 
passing the central market, I noticed two, 
of the four stalls selling honev, were retail- 
ing old honey, at 22 cts. I was informed, 
by the man selling it, that it was fine, white 
honey, and had I not known better, I might 
have believed him. So long as people are 
thus deceived, it is not strange that there is 
no greater demand for honey, for when a 
customer has a piece that resembles tallow 
more than honey, it will last him a year. 

Amongst dealers some very erroneous 
ideas prevail that should be corrected. In 
Detroit they have a theory that the bee- 
keepers feed sugar, and the bees earry it up 
and store it in the boxes, which every bee- 
keeper knows can not be done with profit. 
Still, all the arguments 1 could produce 
would not convince to the contrary. They 
say, they know it is done; that bee-keepers 
come down from Sanilae and Lapeer coun- 
ties and purchase sugar by the barrel, to 
feed their bees. I wish brother bee-keepers 
of these counties would clear this up. I 
think there is no work that this convention 
ean do that will be of more importance to 
the fraternity than to devise some means 
for preventing honey from being kept over 
in the wholesale houses. It not only 
lessens the demand and lowers the price in 
Detroit and other large cities, but the local 
markets are effected in proportion. 

The honey market, in every locality, can 
be greatly increased by building up a repu- 
tation for honey. 

When IL went to Northville, two years ago, 
one of the grocers there told me that he had 
sold over 300 Ibs. the year before, and so far 
as I could learn, that was about the amount 
that had been used in the town and country 
around. But last year our home market 
required over 1,000 Ibs., and this year, over 
1,500 tbs. 

This has been done in a town of only 1,000 
inhabitants. If Detroit, and every other 
town in the state, would use honey at the 
same rate, I think there would be a demand 
for more bee-keepers, and we might always 
be sure of finding a ready market, and a 














good price for every pound of honey pro- 


duced. All that is necessary to bring this 
about is for every bee-keeper in Michigan 
to appoint himself a committee, to work up 
a good honey market at home, and see that 
that market is always kept well supplied, 
never seeking the metropolis until this has 
been done. W. L. PortTER. 





ere 
Our Letter Box. 


Madison, Ind., Jan. 16, 1878. 
“This fall I put up 55 colonies in good 
condition, and so far, 8 of them have died 
from no apparent cause, their hives being 
well filled with honey.” 
ABIJAH WriGit. 


Lynville, lowa, Jan. 21, 1878. 
**T put 164 colonies into the cellar to win- 
ter, but the weather has been so warm that 
1 had to set them out in December. They 
are doing finely now.” C. F. DILLEY. 


Alhambra, IIl., Jan. 9, 1878. 
“T could not consent to do without THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. It is so valua- 
ble to me that I long for its arrival. lam 
only a beginner; commenced with 3 colo- 
nies, and now have 6 in good condition.” 
R. D. UTIGER. 


Callaway Co., Mo., Jan. 8, 1878S. 
**7 could not well get along without Tue 
Bere Journau. I commenced last spring 
with 8 colonies in box hives; transferred to 
Langstroth hives; increased to 26; and got 
200 Ibs. of extracted honey. I traded for 4, 
and now have 30. 12 of my weakest are 
packed in straw and fodder all around. In 
warm weather 1 take out the packing in 

front and let them have a fly.” 
R. 8S. Topp. 


Jackson, Mich., Jan. 18, 1878. 
“*Tf natural combs are used for starters in 
sections, they should be cut to an even 
thickness, or they will not fit in a shipping 
erate. We do it thus: Cut the combs into 
strips the length of the section, then with a 
sharp, thin knife cut evenly to about 4 
inch wide. We have used considerable of 
it, and it works to perfection. When we 
first used comb foundation, our honey was 
more regular than in the natural comb, but 
after shearing the latter, we could see no 
difference. The combs to cut up should be 

soft, or they will break or cruinble up.” 

Jos. BUTLER. 

East Saginaw, Mich., Dec. 15, 1877. 
“T commenced in the spring with 20 colo- 


nies; increased to 76; sold 16 swarms, 
Jeaving 60 colonies in all. Making the 


account stand thus: 
MOCeived, TOF ROMS BON o..00s0sccoscesccesecess $200 00 












a. eee 67 OO 
3alance of increuse, at $5 ..........esececeees 200 00 
$467 00 
ee IID oo cccdnaccccevsowscdees $10 00 
Ne ID 5 vib bine ntdevnecdrecnsees 12 80 
“ I boi ar seih widoaiinrereveca tt 10 75 
RAMDSE TOP TIAUMESS 6. ccccccccccccccecesce 5 80 
™ *“ winter packing ............ 7 00 
American Bee Journal & Gleanings ... 300 $49 35 
IG ditncnnaetavtitestnnicnghintehS mamemaniis $417 65 


L. C. WHITING. 





Fountaintown, Ind., Jan. 19, 1878. 
“T prepared my 10 colonies for winter on 
their summer stands, protected on the 
north, south and west sides. They have 
been flying lively, most of the time, thus 
far. I fear they will consume all their sup- 
plies, though they were well supplied when 
put up.” GEORGE MuTnH. 
Henry, Ill., Jan. 10, 1878. 
**T have 76 colonies in winter quarters; 70 
inacave, and 6 on their summer stands.— 
The month of December was very warm.— 
They got too warm and I was in a quandary 
whether to move them out or not; I never 
watched the thernometer so closely before. 
My plan before was to Jeave the doors open 
at night, and close them in the morning, to 
cool the cave and retain the coolness, but 
the thermometer stood the same at mid- 
night as at mid-day, so I placed ice in the 
eave, in large cakes, and run the thermome- 
ter from 66 down to 50, which made them 
more quiet. I use the Langstroth hive; 
this year my bees have paid me ‘‘ big” for 
my trouble. I was out on a bee hunt in 
December; found 2 trees; cut one and got 
about 100 Ibs.; will let the other stand until 
spring and then transfer.” 
GEO. POINDEXTER. 





Wisconsin, Dec. 31, 1877. 

* Last spring I had 7 colonies and sold 2 of 
them for $12. I hired a man, who knew 
more about bees than I did, to transfer the 
other 5into patent frame hives, of his own 
invention, paying him $5 for his patent right, 
and for the hives which I used during the 
summer, amounting, in all to $27. My5 
swarms increased to 11, 2 of whieh I sole 
for 312. Now the account stauds thus: 

Cr. By sale of 180 lb box honey at 20 cts. ......... $36 00 





2 swarms bees sold, at $6 .........ccceeeees 12.00 
9 swarms bees. on hand at $6.............. 5400 
$102 00 

Dr. To5swarms in the spring, worth $6.$50 00 
‘Transferring, patent right and Ye 
NOE. 6cerescnsrenessdssroveniessees £2700— 5700 
BRAMSS POOGE. .ccccccccesescesccccsccsocens $15 00 

Also: 
Dr. To time and Care...............e0008 s—_—_ 
Cr. By honey used in the family................- $——_ 


This, I think, would run the total product 
of honey up to about 250 tbs. 

Our honey was extra good this year, being 
made in the early part of the season, from 
the white clover and_ basswood. My stocks 
are all strong and in good order this fall, 
and I still think it pays to keep bees.” 

JOUN RusTICUS. 





Shippingport, Pa., Dec. 22, 1877. . 

“Thad 20 ealontes last spring, in Harbi- 
son hives, and got 15 young swarms last 
summer, and had about 800 Ibs. of comb 
honey. Lhave had 3 colonies of the bright 
yellow Italian bees, for 3 years, and have 
got but one drawer of honey from them yet. 
I have one box hive, (18 years old), that 
have been hybrids 3 or 4 years, that have 
made 7 drawers of 12 Ibs. each, this summer, 
and swarmed once, the swarm filling 2 
drawers and the box. We have had 
weather warm enough for bees to fly, for 3 
weeks; the dandelions are in bloom like 
spring, and the bees working on them.— 
They have been eating their winter stores. 























I’ would like to see a description of the 
Harbison sectional honey boxes in THE 
BEE JOURNAL. JAMES KNOWLES. 





[This cut shows one of the Harbison or 
California Sections. The sides and top 
piece are 6144 inches long and 1% inches 
wide. The sides are 5-16 and top 3-16 thick. 
The bottoin bar is 4 inch square nailed on 
the angle. The sides have a groove 1-16 
inch deep, on the outside (as shown in the 
cut), to admit of a strip 4¢x1-16 inch to hold 
the sections together when on the hive.— 
Ep.] 

Dixon, IIL, Dee, 25, 1877. 

“Two years ago I began with a wild 
swarm, in a box hive, which I caught on 
July 4th. They filled their box, and gave 
25 Ibs. of surplus that season. Last year it 
increased one. ‘This year the two increased 
to six and gave me 100 Ibs. of surplus. This 
spring I transferred to a frame hive and 
allowed one to have its own way. That 
swarm increased to 3 and gave 60 Ibs. of 
honey. All are doing well.” 

B. F. PRATT. 

Which variety of Mignonette is the best 
honey plant? What are the comparative 
merits of Melilot and the ordinary white 
clover? Will it pay to sow the former 
where the latter is abundant? 

J. N. McConn. 

{We could see but little difference in vari- 
eties of Mignonette. 

Melilot is excellent. Do not think it will 
pay to sow it where White Clover is plenty. 
Melilot is a biennial. White Clover an an- 
nual. The latter furnishes good hay and 
feed, so has two uses.—A. J. Cook. ] 


Milledgeville, Lll., Dec. 24, 1877. 

DEAR Epitror:—“ Last season, we gave 
our bees a flight, one day in February, and 
then returned them to the cellar, where 
they were allowed to remain until about 
April 20, when they were placed on their 
summer stands, to remain for the season.— 
Lallowed them to remain in winter quarters 
later than L have ever done before, and the 
result was very satisfactory. Our cold 
Winds were all over, and the loss from 
exposure to spring winds was small. We 
found our hives heavy with honey and brood, 
and in the best possible condition to gather 
pollen and honey, which was then being 
produced by willows, soft maples, ete.— 
‘he yield of honey from fruit bloom was 
small, and so rapidly did our bees breed, 
that ere raspberries bloomed, most of our 
stock was short of honey. 1 supplied their 
wants by feeding them extracted, candied 
honey, at the entrance, feeding just before 
dark. It was really pleasing to see them 
come out and say * thank you,” and then 
partake of refreshments, 


which were 





usually removed during the night. Rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, ete., yield a fair 
amount of honey. The yield from white 
clover was fair, but not extra. Basswood 
was a total failure; leaving us a small flow 
of honey from white clover, until the 2nd 
crop of red clover, which yielded a fair 
amount of honey; then followed wild flow- 
ers, yielding well, causing brood rearing to 
continue until the middle of October, giving 
us strong stocks, with which to go into 
winter quarters. Our bees were placed in 
the cellar, Nov. 17, in good condition. At 
the opening of the season we had 40 stocks; 
at the close, 60; sold 16 queens, and 2 colo- 
nies. Surplus comb honey, 900 lbs; surplus 
extracted honey, 400 Ibs. We have had 
Italian bees since 1867. Suecess to the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.” 
F. A, SNELL. 





Madison, Ind., Jan. 7, 1878. 
“Can you tell me what is the matter with 
the bees? - They are dying, leaving plenty 
of honey in the hive. There are several 
bee-keepers in this county that have lost 
heavily; and they cannot account for it.— 
The season has not been cold here; indeed, 
we had a very pleasant winter up to the 1st 
inst. My bees have done finely, so far. 1 
examined them on Christmas day, and they 

were in good condition.” H.C. WuHirte. 


[Of course not, with so few data. Symp- 
toms and kind of season should be given. 
It may be foul brood; may be all old bees; 
may be bad honey.—A. J. Coox.] 





Dorset, N. Y., Jan. 12, 1878. 
“T have kept bees in the old-fashioned 
way for some years; for the last two years, 
I have adopted the Langstroth hive, two 
stories, and got an extractor and have been 
trying to post myself in the science of bee 
management. I had 18 colonies last spring, 
in box hives, that were strong; and 20 lbs. 
of surplus was all that the best of them 
ave, while my best colonies in Langstroth 
lives gave 150 Ibs., and black bees at that. 
When I tell my neighbors about taking 150 
Ibs. from a hive, it makes them stare, but 
still they can’t afford to take the BEE Jour- 

NAL.” A. S. SHELDON. 





Monroe, Wis., Jan. 4, 1878. 
“At the close of the honey season, my 
bees began to rob, and each seemed to try 
torob the other. 1 lost one weak swarm, 
and have 8 swarms in fair condition for 
wintering. During the warm days, the last 
of December, I set them out on their sum- 
mer stands; they flew vigorously, but im- 
mediately commenced robbing again. How 
can I prevent them from it? Will they 

ferget it by spring? E. C. GILLETT. 
(Contract the entrances so that but one 
bee can pass atatime. Italians, if strong, 


always defend their stores successfully.— 
Ep.] 





Memphis, Ky., Jan. 20, 1878. 
“Three years ago I began with 2swarms in 
box hives; increased to 6; lost 2 in spring. 
That year I increased to 8 and lost 1, queen- 
less. The past yearI increased to 17; all are 
now in good order in their summer stands.” 
JAMES NEEDHAM. 











Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 1, 187S. 

*T have 87 colonies wintering in and out 
of doors. They are wintering well. Ihave 
a good pasture of melilot clover, and about 
40 acres of alsike. I find no trouble to sell 
all the honey I ean get. I have kept bees 
for 55 years, and have not for 45 years been 
out of honey, and never sold a pound that 
Was hot pure. Lam glad the JoURNAL got 


into such good hands. 1 prize it very 
highly.” W. A. SCHOFIELD. 


Henry, Ill., Jan. 8, 1878. 

“T have 40 colonies prepared for winter, 
on their summer stands, with quilts and 
chaff on the top, under the eap. I never 
tried wintering in the cellar till last winter, 
and that was nota suecess. In the cellar I 

lost 4 out of 8; out of 50 on their summer 
stands Llost but 1, and got 2 queenless. 
got about 1,500 Ibs. of comb honey. I use 4 
Ib. boxes and seetions. IL got aboutas much 
honey in the sections as by extracting.— 
We had no honey after Aug. Ist.” 
JoOUN ROBERTS. 
Appleton, Wis., Dee. 27, 1877. 

* A backward spring and an early drouth 
ent short our honey crop. In a few locali- 
ties there were considerable comb honey 
and increase of stocks, but in our vicinity 
hardly any inerease. We run 60 colonies 
for the extractor, and about 40 for comb- 
honey, and got 5,000 Ibs. of extracted, and 
only about 400 Ibs. of imperfectly filled 
combs. Our fall crop was light, although 
there was quite an amount of bueckwheat.— 
Sickness prevented my giving them the 
attention [ should have, but on Dee. 1st. 
they were all in good condition.” 

A. H. Hart. 
tipon, Wis., Dee. 17, 1877. 

“Our bees went into winter quarters 
strong, with plenty of honey. Honey is 
slow sale, and prices low here; small boxes 
of pure basswood and clover bring only 12 
and 15 cts. per Ib. The market for good 
honey is kept down by foreing the poor 
grades on the shop-keepers at any price; 
so few people are judges of honey, that our 
best grades of honey will take its chances 
with the poorest kind of buckwheat. At 
present, our part of the state is over-stocked 
with bees, but old bee-keepers have found 
that hard winters and poor summers will 
soon change this state of things.” 

%. DART. 





Independence, Mo., Dec. 22, 1877. 
* Bees have not done well in this section. 
We had too much wet weather through the 
summer. Linn blossomed very full, but 
did net yield any honey. Our surplus was 
all gathered from white clover and spanish 
needle. I had 18 colonies in the spring, (12 
in fair condition, and 6 very weak). Lleta 
neighbor run them on shares; he doubled 
them, and got 1,300 Ibs. of surplus honey; 
(250 Ibs. of extracted, the balance in small 
boxes), and all the hives are very heavy.— 
We have about 600 eolonies in this town.— 
The advent of Baldwin Bros. to this place, 
8 years ago, gave the bee business a new 
life. Prior to that, bee men used the * log 
gum,” and told us about ‘“*the king bee,’’ 
but we are progressing. Now, almost all 
are using improved hives and have Italian 
” ’ ‘ + 
queens. C. M. CRANDALL. 





Lodi, Wis, Jan.. 11, 1878. 
“T have 31 good colonies in Langstroth 
hives and winter in cellar. J. M. Pruyn. 


Dundee, Ill., Jan. 7, 1878. 
“The binder was duly received. It is 
indeed a very desirable article. I now have 
my last year’s JOURNALS nicely bound. I 
prepared my bees for winter on Thanks- 
giving day, and have 19strong colonies, with 
plenty of honey in the cellar. The temper- 
ature is about 45 degrees. We hope they 

will come out all right in the spring.” 
FAYETTE PERRY. 








Lawson, Mo., Dee. 10, 1877. 
“Last spring L had 75 colonies in fair 
condition; increased to 105; extracted 5,000 
thbs., and got 1,200 lbs. of box and trame 
honey. Hives are all full of golden-rod 
honey to winter on. I have 2,000 Ibs. of 
extracted honey on hand, yet, that I would 
like to get 15 ets. per Ib. for. This is my 
first trial with Italians. and I don’t like 
them to extract from, as they are too hard 
to brush off the combs. I bought an Italian 
queen from T. G. MeGaw, Monmouth, IIl., 
and raised some 25 queens from her. She 
gave good satisfaction. My bees gathered 
most of their honey from white clover and 
golden-rod. Ll am wintering my bees on 
their summer stands. Suecess to THE 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.” 
J. L. SMITH. 





Boone Co., Ky., Dee. 31, 1877. 

“The weather has continued warmer for 
a longer period than we ever saw it in win- 
ter. My 50 colonies seem to be wintering 
perfectly. Ifthe business increases every- 
Where as it does in Boone Co., the sugar 
yanie will be eclipsed shortly. The bee- 
<eeper, Who does not take the AMERICAN 
BreE JOURNAL neglects his own interests 
sadly. Lam always anxious to get it, to see 
what the ** big boys ” are doing, and to keep 
up with the fraternity generally. I have 
read my back volumes often, and yet they 
are so useful for reference that 1 would not 
part with them for twice their cost. 1 like 
to see a friendly and brotherly spirit among 
bee-keepers, and honor and credit given to 
whom it is due. How shameful for a 
would-be-somebody to hop up at the tail 
end of a convention and attempt to deny an 
honorable and true veteran of his well- 
earned laurels. Suecess to the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL.” JNO. T. CONNLEY. 





Freeman, Mo., Jan. 1, 1878. 

“The honey harvest in this loeality has 
been about one-fourth of a crop—the spring 
being too cold and wet. In June, 1 had to 
feed some, until basswood bloomed. Ihave 
had about 3,000 tbs. of honey. About half 
each, of extracted and comb. Ihave sold 
extracted honey at 15 cts. and comb honey 
at 20 ets. per Ib. I have 148 colonies in 
good condition for winter, on their summer 
stands, with flax straw packed around 
them; two stakes driven into the ground 
each side, 6 inches from the hives, also on 
the back, with thin pieces of boards put 
between the hives and stakes, then the flax 
straw packed in, the front being left open. 
The hives are in rows, 6 feet apart each 
way, fronts to the south. My reserved 
queens I keep in a room when cold, and 
when warm, i carry them out_to cleanse 
them.” PAUL DUNKEN. 


























Lincoln, Mo., Dec. 28, 1877. 
“Our honey season commenced in August. 
We extracted 6 bbls, had 600 Ibs. of box 


honey, andthen enough to winter on. It is 
warm and raining, and I think bees are 
eating more honey than usual.” 

Mrs. J. W. Dick. 


Knoxville, lowa, Dec. 17, 1877. 
“The past season was a poor one. My 
bees did not swarm, but I divided two that 
stored enough to last them over winter. L 
received a beautiful Italian queen from J. 
Oatman & Co. Iam wintering my bees on 
their summer stands. The weather is 
warm, and my bees have had a fly every 

day this week.” J. W. BITTENBENDER. 








Erie Co., Pa., Dee. 25, 1877. 
“Our bees have done poorly the past 
season. They wintered-in good condition. 
70 colonies increased to 125; new swarms 
were all large at time of swarming, but did 
not fill up hives as usual, and made very 
little box honey. Have sold about 800 Ibs., 
realizing from 16 to 20 cts. per lb. We use 
the black bees, partially hybridized, have no 
extractor, and permit natural swarming.— 
The season has been so discouraging that 
we intend to turn over a new leaf, by adopt- 
ing the plan given by Herbert A. Burch the 
coming season. We have no expert bee- 
men in this county from which to learn, so 

lam reading up as best I can.” 
D. VIDETO. 


Jersey Co., Ill., Dec. 29, 1877. 

** Bees have not done very well here, this 
year. It was too wet and cold during fruit 
and white clover bloom; that being our 
ywrincipal source of supply for surplus 
1ioney. I made an average ot 52 Ibs. of sur- 
»lus, per hive. and increased 100 per cent.— 
Goes gone into winter quarters with each 
hive in good condition. I winter on sum- 
mer stands. I use Armstrong’s Centennial 
Hive, and think it the best hive I ever saw, 
for all purposes. I think the Bingham 
smoker ahead of anything in the smoker 
line. I experimented some with comb- 
foundation this summer, and think it a 
success. I could not think of doing without 
the JOURNAL.” 1. D. EDWARDS. 





Mears, Ocean Co., Mich, Dee. 19, 1877. 

“It seems to me that bee raisers, when 
they give their yield of honey, would do 
well to give the size of hive, depth of frame. 
side or top storing, etc., give the name of 
their town, county and state. It would 
have a tendency to settle on a standard hive 
and frame. I think I hear some say that 
there would be too many letters to answer. 
Do not pay any attention to them unless 
they have a quarter enclosed. I always 
throw in a 25e. serip, and have never failed 
of getting an answer yet. I have 250 
swarms, (Italians and hybrids), in two 
different cellars. My cellars have two 
rooms each. I think they are better,— 
keeps them cooler in warm weather, and 
warmer in cold weather. Expect to keep 
them in one of the cellars until May Ist. If 
they loose 1 pint of bees each, through 
April, they willlose more than that out doors; 
besides, they will have more honey left to 
go through the long, cold rains of May. I 
do not want any swarms before June 5th, 
rather have them on the 10th.” 

E. STANHOPE. 





St. Clair Co., lll., Dec., 27, 1877. 
“Thad 583 colonies in good condition in 
May, of last year; now I have 76. Some of 
them I expect to have to feed before spring, 
unless the weather is exceedingly favora- 
ble. White clover was plenty, but yielded 
no honey after June Ist. The surplus that 
I got was from honey dew, and though 
dark, I retailed it for 25 ets. per Ib., or 5 Ibs. 
for $1. I only got 200 lbs. of extracted, and 
30 lbs. of comb honey. I do not think a 
pound of comb was built this season. I got 
about enough fall honey to keep them 
breeding and give them stores for winter.” 

C. T. SMITH. 


Smith’s Grove, Ky., Dee. 7, 1877. 
““T commenced the past season with 40 
colonies, having reduced my number by 
letting 20 die during winter, also by sale of 
some. I got about 1,200 lbs.—almost equal 
quantities of extracted and box honey. 
made 20 artificial swarms, and had 4 swarm 
naturally. L doubled my nucleis and bal- 
anced the stores of my bees in November, 
and filled the top story with dry leaves.— 
They seem to be doing well on their sum- 
mer stands.” N. P. ALLEN. 
Steele Co., Minn. 
“The past season was good. I had 19 colo- 
nies in an out-door cellar. All came 
through in good condition. One was queen- 
less. I got 3,000 Ibs. of honey, (800 Ibs. 
being comb honey), and increased to 47 
colonies. I have sold nearly all my honey 
in this neighborhood. I began 2 years ago 
with 8 colonies. That season I got 800 Ibs. 
of honey, and sold it for $38. I have moved 
my bees to Casswood, 5 miles away, every * 
year. This year I am building a house at 
Medford, which is surrounded with fine 
basswood timber. I have 26 stocks in my 
cellar there, and 21 stocks here. This cellar 
and house I am building expressly for my 
bees, and am letting them furnish the capi- 
tal. The location, house and all will cost 
_—— of 3500. I would not change cold 
Minnesota for a place in California. We 
can get about as much honey per stock, and 
save so much transportation. Honey will 
be one of the cheapest of sweets in Minn. if 
we continue to have good success. I am 
satisfied we must take large quantities and 
sell cheap, to make a perminent business.— 
My aim is to get all to use honey, and if 
cheap enough, we can succeed. People will 
not use as much of other sweets if they use 
honey; in this we shall gain an important 
step, by educating the people that large 
quantities of honey can be taken from the 
bees cheaper than it can be made by man 
from any stuff; that it will granulate; and 
that there is a difference in kinds; that if 
you extract basswood honey in a neighbor- 
hood where there is no basswood, and 
where the extractor has never been used, 
they will say that it is not honey at all, 
because it does not look like their buck- 
wheat comb honey, ete. Honey peddlers, 
of course, understand the situation; all of 
this can and must be overcome, in order to 
make bee-culture a success. Let every one 
work up a home market, and if a brother 
bee-keeper happens to work over on your 
ground, (as one did on my field), do not be 
discouraged, but pay him back as I did, for 
I found his ground as good selling ground 
as I presume he did mine. Both had been 
worked up.” J. E. Capy. 


Dec. 24, 1877. 





Ligonier, Pa. Dee. 20, 1877. 
“T have 54 colonies in good condition to 

winter. 25 of them are Ltalians.” 

Wo. ASHCOM. 





Marshall, Texas, Jan. 3, 1878. 
* Friend Newman: I congratulate you on 
the conduct of THe Bex JouRNAL. I con- 
sider the last year’s numbers far in advance 
of any of its predecessors.” 
W. K. MARSHALL. 


Carthage, Ind., Dee. 25, 1877. 
“Last spring L had 70 colonies and bought 
21 late in the season, in Tenn. Got $8,645 Ibs 
ot extracted dark honey, and 2400tbs from 
wy home apiary; in all 11,045tbs; have sold 
about one-half of it at 15 cents, net.” 
P. W. MCFATRIDGE. 





Dowagiac, Mich., Jan. 5, 1878. 

* Our bees are wintering, both out and in 
doors yery nicely so far,—if we can eall it 
winter.” It is 32° above zero, night and day, 
and no frost till within a day or two. Now 
the snow is 8 inches deep, and it is 4° 
below zero.” JAMES HEDDON. 


Lavansville, Pa., Dee. 20, 1877. 

* T have now wintered some in-doors, and 
some out, for 4 seasons, without losing a 
single colony, and I am satisfied that Lam 
master of the situation.” H. H. Frick. 

{Let the master then have the floor, 
while we all give close attention. We are 
all willing to learn ** how to do it.”—Ep.] 


Eagle Lake, Minn., Jan. 4, 1878. 
**T had 20 good, and 14 weak colonies in 
the spring—probably enough to make 25 
good colonies in all. I have obtained 2,700 
Ibs. of honey, and have 108 colonies in the 
cellar, after having sold 4. My bees have 
25 Tbs. of honey to the hive. on an average. 
They are all Italian but l—and that isa 

Cyprian.” H. A. Srmonpbs. 





Columbus, Kansas, Jan. 3, 1878. 
“T invented and made the so-called White 
Honey Extractor, in 1874. My revolving 
ean is 18x20 inches, and will hold any frame 
from the Langstroth, down. L use wire 
cloth for strainers, instead of perforated 
tin. It is the only extractor that I have 
ever seen. Its whole cost was less than $5. 
Il commenced keeping bees in 1874; during 
the first season, | took 400 ths. of extracted 
honey; in 1875, 950; in 1876, 2,200; and in 
1877, 4,000 Ibs. I tind a home market for my 
honey, at 15 and 20 ets. I hiave now 106 
colonies of bees, mostly Italian. in good 

condition, aud on summer stands.” 
Il. SCOVELL. 








San Diego, Cal., Dec. 25, 1877. 
_ “The past season, so far as surplus honey 
is concerned, was a complete failure in this 
State. The present, beginning with the 
middle of last month, is to date, as good as 
could be wished; bees beginning to gather 
a little honey from manzaneta, a shrub of 
this coast. In two weeks, flowers will be 


abundant, though we cannot reasonably 
expect so large a yield as that of 1866, be- 
cause the bees generally are not in as good 
a condition; a number of colonies having 
died during the past summer.” 





ROBERT CAMPBELL. 





Hennepin, IIl]., Dee. 31, 1877. 
“T have 225 colonies. The latter part of 
our season was good for honey. My hives 
are 10 inches deep and 14 inches long, with 
8 frames. I examined my bees Dee. 24, 
and found on an average 50 Ibs. of honey 
all through. The next cold spell, L will set 
my bees in the cellar until April 1, 1878. I 
have shipped, this season, 1437 3 Ib. boxes 
of honey; selling them at from 14 to 17 ets. 
per pound in Chicago. I kept bees 10 years 
in Germany, in the Dzierzon hives, and 19 
years in this country.” Joun LEUMAN. 





Todd Co., Minn., Dee. 21, 1877. 

“If the Javan bee, Apis dorsata, is as 
large as reported, it-would bea very valua- 
ble addition to our bee family. Mr. Cori 
says that the Javan bee is large enough to 
gather honey from red clover. It is well 
known that the red clover is one of the 
richest honey plants in the country, and 
that the honey is of an excellent flavor and 
color. I believe there is spare cash and 
enterprise enough, among the bee-keepers 
of this country, to import the Javan bee 
direct from Java. Will not those who have 
been importing bees and queens, give their 
views through the AMERICAN BEE Jouk- 
NAL on the practicability and probable cost 
of importing bees and queens direct from 
Java?” A. J. HANEY. 

Nelson, Pa., Dee. 25, 1877. 

“IT am busy extracting honey.—(How is 
that for Christmas?) I transfer the combs 
from box hives, which were “taken up” 
last fall, and have been in my shop ever 
since. I let them = stand — to the 
warm air for 12 to 24 hours, and then extract 
them with the transferring slats on, and put 
the combs away for use nextsummer. The 
honey comes out very well after the combs 
have stood in a warm room for 24 hours, but 
without that, it will _searcely come out at 
all; itis very thick. I wish you would give 
through the JouRNAL the correct pronunci- 
ation, definition, and derivation of the 
word “parthenogenesis.” I have been 
familiar with the word for years, but never 
having heard it pronounced, 1 do not know 
whether I pronounce it correctly or not, 
and I presume there are many others 
among your subscribers who are in the 
same fix. ; . 

I am well pleased with the “ Dzierzon 
Theory.” It is just what all beginners 
need, and probably a great_many_ who are 
not beginners. Accept my best wishes for 
success.” JNO. ATKINSON. 

[** Par-the-no-gene-sis.”—In the first syla- 
ble give the a the same sound as in far.— 
The 4th sylable pronounce as_ though 
spelled thus: jinee—give the last e the long 
sound—aud you have the word. It means 
the production of offspring by the female, 
without intercourse with a male. It is 
derived from two Greek words, literally 
meaning “a virgin production.” Minerva 
(a virgin of ancient mythology) was the 
goddess of wisdom, war, and the liberal 
arts; and the celebrated ** Temple of Miner- 
va,” at Athens, was called the ‘ Parthe- 
non ”’—Temple of a Virgin. 

Pronounce Dzierzon, Dzeert-sohn.—ED.| 























TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single subscriber, one year, ... ey $2.90 
Two subscribers,.sent at the same time... 3.50 
Three “ a7 a7 oe a7 5.00 
Six 7) ee a3 . od 9,00 


All larger clubs at the same rate. 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 
BR Mw, PEF TG, oc0cccccccscicss ....20 cents, 
2 . ee . ad 


each insertion ,...15 
3 “ we 7 * ietcehad 6 ity 
6 “ a) ee “ oe 10 i 


One inch in Length of Column makes Twelve Lines. 


No advertisement received for less than $1. 
Cash in advance for all transient advertise- 


ments. Bills of regular advertisers payable 
quarterly. We adhere strictly to our printed 
rates, 

Address all communications and remit- 


tances to THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
974 West Madison St., Cutcaao, Il. 


Write names and addresses plain—giving 
County and State. 


When changing post-office address, men- 
tion the old address as well as the new one. 


We send the JoURNAL until an order for 
discontinuance is received at this office, and 
arrearages are all paid. 


We will give Hill’s work on “Chicken 
Cholera” (price 50 cents), to any one desir- 
ing it, as a premium for two subscribers. 


(3 Subscribers will please notice the 
date upon their subscription labels and see 
that they are ‘‘up with the times.” 


Additions ean be made to clubs at any 
time, at the same rate. Specimen copies, 
Posters, and Illustrated Price List sent free 
upon application. 


(2s" When you have a leisure hour of 
evening, why not drop in ona neighboring 
family and see if you cannot get a subserib- 
er for THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL? 

[38° For the convenience of bee-keepers, 
we have made arrangements to supply, at 
the lowest market prices, Lmported or test- 
ed Italian Queens, full colonies, Langstroth 
or other hives, Extractors of all the makes, 
and anything required about the apiary. 

(=> The only safe way to send money by 
mail is to get the letter registered, or pro- 
cure a money order or draft. We cannot be 
responsible for money lost, unless these 
preeautions are taken. Then it is at our 
risk, and if lost we will make it good to the 
sender, but not otherwise. 


We will send a tested Italian queen to any 
one sending us four subseribers to THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL with $8.00. This 
premium, giving a good queen for four sub- 
scribers, will pay any one for taking some 
trouble to extend the circulation of the 
JOURNAL. Premium queens will in every 


case be tested. 








North Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Ass'n. 


The North-Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Assoeia- 
tion will hold its Annual Meeting at the City 
Hall, Syracuse, N. Y.,on the 6th, 7th and sth 
of February, 1878. First session at 1 o’clock, 
Pp. M., of the 6th. 

-apers On important subjects are expected 
from some of our Own members, as well as 
from eminent apiarists abroad. Among 
those may be mentioned an essay on “* Re- 
cently Discovered Parasites of the Honey 
Bee, and their Connection with Successful 
Wintering. ” 

The Marketing of Honey will receive 
special attention, and it is expected that 
initiatory steps will be taken toward sup- 
plying each member of the Association with 
reliable data of much importance to honey 
producers. To secure satisfactory results, 
a full attendance of this class is especially 
desired. . H. ELwoop, Pres’t. 
J. H. NELLIs, Sec’y. 


(@S~ Strangers wishing to visit our Office 
and Museum of Implements for the Apiary 
should take the Madison street-cars, (going 
west). They pass our door. 





1° es 
tc On page 9, of January No., Will 
M. Kellogg's letter gave the location of 
an apiary at Benton Bay, Miss. It is 
a location on the Mississippi river four 
miles north of Oquawka, Ills. The 
error occurred by our printer omitting 
the word, ** River.” 
- Oe Si a 


[S-We are asked why wedo not puta 
notice under our advertising pages, asking 
our readers, when giving an order, to state 
that they saw the advertisement in THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. There is no 
necessity for it, as not one of our advertisers 
is dissatisfied as to the amount of benefit 
derived from his advertisement; indeed the 
benefit is so perceptible that there cannot be 
any doubt upon the subject. 





Now To WINTER.—Those who wish to 
post up on the subject of wintering, will do 
well to read Prof. Cook’s essay as read be- 
fore the National Convention of last year.— 
It was published in the December number 
of 1876, and has since been re-published in 
pamphlet form, with the other essays.— 
Price 15 cents. 

_ i Pe <Q +2 @  — &2— 


We have gotten up a “Constitution and 
By-laws,” suitable for local Associations, 
which we can supply with the name and lo- 
sation of any society printed, at $2 per 
hundred copies, postpaid. If less than 100 
is ordered, they will have a blank left for 
writing in the name of the association, ete. 
A sample copy will be sent fora 3c. postage 
stamp. 





("Many complain of the dearth of 
small currency, all over the country. In 
reply to correspondents, we will say that 
Postage Stamps, of any denomination, can 
be obtained at every country post-office; 
and we will receive 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps for 
anything desired from this office. 











A False Rumor. 


Some evil-disposed persons, it seems, 
have reported Thurber & Co., of New York, 
in financial difficulty. As bee-keepers are 
interested in the soundness of this firm, we 
give the following article from the New 
York Tribune of Jan. 22, concerning these 
false reports: 

Reports have been in cireulation§ in 
Wall St., that two prominent grocery houses 
were financially embarrassed. Yesterday 
it was rumored that the paper of H. K. & F. 
B. Thurber & Co., had gone to protest.— 
Inquiry was made of H. K. Thurber last 
evening in regard to the matter. He denied 
in most emphatic tones all rumors detri- 
mental to the credit of his firm. Ie said: 

We keep only one bank account, and that is with 
the Importers’ and Traders’ Bank, where I am a 
stockholder and director. For a week, or more, 
unfavorable stories have been circulated concerning 
our financial standing, evidently originating on Wall 
Street, where there are stock-jobbers, who are try- 
ing to create a panic. On Monday, the names of 
several large grocery houses were coupled with ours, 
as about to fail. Our firm is abundantly able to meet 
all its obligations, dollar for dollar, inside of 20 days. 
The fact is, that instead of being in trouble, we have 
been discounting our thirty-day bills—particularly 
sugur accounts. On Thursday, we checked out in 
this way, $60,000; on Saturday, neurly $80,000; and on 
Monday, when the stock-jobbers were trying to put 
us among the broken firms, we discounted current 
accounts for over $22.00. None of these accounts 
fall due until February 15, but having more money 
inthe bank than we require, we made the discount. 
We have not failed, and we are not in trouble in any 
way; and if all the other houses in the grocery trade 
should become embarrassed, the firm of H. K. & F. 
B. Thurber & Co. would still be transacting business 
as usual. 

James Buell, President of the Importers’ 
and Traders’ Bank, said that ‘he had so 
much confidence in the soundness of Thur- 
ber & Co., that he would discount their 
paper at 7 per cent., to the amount of $100,- 
000. He stated that H. K. Thurber was 
worth, at least, $1,500,000, and the credit of 
the firm, of which he was the head, was as 
good as that of any firm in the country.” 

1. H. Perkins, jr., Cashier of the Lmport- 
ers’ and Traders’ bank, said in regard to H. 
K. & F. B. Thurber & Co.: * For the past 
5 or 6 years I have seen their balance sheet, 
and it always indicated gains of at least 
$100,000. The monthly sales of the house L 
know to be over $1,000,000, and the Thur- 
bers have always been noted among grocery 
men for their short credit system, which 
has prevented them from incurring any 
long debts. Besides this, the Thurbers 
work on a solid foundation, their available 
assets being, at the very least, $1,500,000.— 
They always have a_ considerable sum 
deposited with us, but I do not know exactly 
how much there is at present.” 

—>-- <-> --+ > 


(Ss” A Carp.—The last season’s trial of 
Bingham’s smoker has demonstrated that it 
was not only new but useful. The U.S. 
Patent Office has reported the same, and 
granted a patent. Being the legal maker of 
the direct draft improvement in smokers, 
and having received the most flattering 
reports from all, every effort will be made 
to keep its merits in workmanship up to its 
usefulness as an implement in the manage- 
ment of bees. Thanking all my friends for 
their kind words and _ consideration, I 
remain, &c., T. F. BINGHAM. 
Abronia, Allegan Co.. Mich., Jan. 21, 1878. 














Honey Markets. 
NEW YORK.—We quote as follows: 


HONEY.—Fancy caps, in neat crates, of prime, 
well-tilled combs, white honey, is scarce, and con- 
tinuesin good demand; selling all the way from 20 
to 2e. per lb. White honey, in irregular caps and 
crates, 15 to 20e. Buckwheat, and durk grades, 8 to 
2c, Strained honey, in bbls. and firkins, 8 to 2c. per 
Ib, Our quotations are based upon actual sales, 
during the past month, and we certainly do not wish 
to be understood as being able to make the prices for 
the month of February. 

There has recently been made, large consignments 
of dark honey, to this market, and prices have been 
very much depressed by forced sales. Consequently, 
we do not wish to encourage shipments of dark 
honey. 

BEESWAX.—Rather dull sales. Quotations 
to 28\¢c. per Ib. 


H. K. & F. B. THuRBER & Co. 
CHICAGO.—We quote as follows: 


HONEY.—Prices easy, and range as follows:— 
Choice white comb, 15 @ 16 per Ib; inferior to fair, 10 
@ Ise. per Ib. 

BEESW AX.—Prices nominal, at 24 to 26 per Ib for 
bright yellow, and 15 to 2c. for common to fair. 


CINCINNATI. — Quotations by C. F. 
Muth. Comb honey, in small boxes, 15@ 
20e. Extracted, 1 tb. jars, in shipping order, 
per doz., $2.50; per gross, $28.00. 2 Ib. jars, 
per doz., $4.50; per gross, $50.00. 

It must be understood, that goods realize these 
prices in our market. I buy for cush—not on con- 
signments. I have been Paying this season, for 
choice white clover extracted honey, in bulk, lc, and 
7@se for Southern, buckwheat, basswood, and dark 
honey. For choice comb honey, in boxes, I have 
been paying léc net; for darker grades proportion- 
ately less. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—We quote: 10@ 18 e. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 14, 1878—We have no 
change to note in prices. Have had fine rains in the 
bee counties, enough to insure a living for the bees 
and a surplus of honey. STEARNS & SMITH. 

LOUISVILLE. — Quotations by B. B. 
Barnum.—I will pay for choice, light, ex- 
tracted honey 8@10c.; for white comb 124 
@15c., in small boxes. 


- = Oe & > eo 


("Anyone wishing information con- 
cerning the ability of Geo. W. Merryatt, of 
Milton, Wis., (of late near Hebron, Wis.) as a 
bee-keeper, can obtain it, of those who 
know him well, upon application at this 
office. 


orm 
1 -t(4 
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ts" We_ have recently received_ some 
Russian Sunflower Seed, from E. R. 


Billings, which he advertises elsewhere in 
this issue, as a good honey-producer. The 
seed is very fine. 
_ —~ > +.- <E +e 

tas" The Report of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College apiary, for 1877, is crowded 
out of this issue. It is long but quite in- 
teresting, and will appear in our next. 


—— SN te rr +e a 


(os" Seeds or samples of merchandise can 
be mailed for1 ce. per ounce. Printed matter 
1 cent for every two ounces. Don’t send 
us any small packages by express, that 
can be sent by mail. Express companies 
have no souls. 





({3S" In addition to all those who have re- 
newed their subscriptions during the past 
month—and they are not a few—we have 
averaged ten new subscribers every da 
since the New Year—thanks to our staunch 
friends. 














THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


HEADQUARTERS 
HONEY and WAX. 











TUMBLERS, tin tops, 1 gross in bbls., (bbls. 35¢.,) per QroSS..........2eeeeeees $5.25 
BOTTLEs, vase shape, the most popular style used, no charge for package, 

I Ss 0.85.6 055-5. SAAD ON ONE Odw160945R 64 ONES ORE SA 04S 5b NS SERENE WEIN HEE 3 
ere er rT eT er eT eee re -70 
i sas extra quality, veins running crosswise, per gross........... 1.00 
CFE.AOK, 20h BOG8 CUE WO GT MING, DOE WOK. oan nov cdiciccescvnessseusntdenssesias cae 2.00 
10: GALLON EWGS, WOOGER DOURG, COCI oo c.os cose 55:0 0ccissedcccasneses coe vesseve 65 
5 ” _ sia . TT pak eeeei ew eabyeenkanh erased enki nee aa) 
50 SS BBLs. ” ™ Dp aencbeerhsnedéurnseeiabeieshesantiheces ay 

(If desired these will be waxed, 25c. extra for kegs and 35c. extra for bbls.) 
LABELS, per 1000, new and attractive cut, black and gold on white........... 3.00 
sa eee re ee ee er er ere Te 2.50 
STENCILS, plain letters, for ends of crates, etc., per letter................006. 3c 
SEMICEE, THT, GOOD «os o0oe cc ccccescccocesessovveveses eseveveveresess 25 to 30c 
. TIRE, DINO OF DIREK, Ti COROE, GOON «6 xo 05.06.00 00c0 0b c0cccsncesnsecesene 25¢ 


HloGr’s HONEY CARRIER, containing model crate and 12 empty 2 fb caps.... 2.00 
GRAPE SUGAR, guaranteed equal in quality to any other Domestic manafac- 


ture, in boxes of about 100 th, per Db ........cccccccccccsdccscvcccccscccccs 34e 
GLUCOSE, Domestic, in bbl. of about 500 fh, per fh...... 0... cee eee ee ee ee eee 5¢ 
i in 10 gallon kegs, (kegs extra)..........eceeeceeeeseeees 6c 

si Imported, in casks of about 1000 th, very fine, free from all taste of 
lime or acid, white and heavy body................. 6ie 
se in 10 gallons kegs, (kegs extra) ..........ccceeeeeeeeenes Tie 


Money must accompany orders. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


West Broadway, Reade and Hudson Streets, 
NEWGW YORE. 
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Taylor’s Sweep Powers, for 1, 2 and 4 horses, are 
the best, cheapest, simplest and most durable Powers 
ever invented. The heavy one-horse Powers are 
* just the thing” for running Circular Saws for cut- 
ting out Hives, Honey Boxes, etc., easily and rapidly. 

These Powers are also used for running Cotton 
Gins, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Feed Cutters, Cider 
Mills, Threshing re Lathes, &ce., & 

For prices AT 

TIONAL BEE-HIVE FACTORY, 
y St. Charles, Kane Co., Illinois. 
t®” The Langstroth Hive, cut ready to nail, with 
all the recent improvements, at wholesale prices in 
lots of 50r more. Honey Boxes, Extractors, etc., at 
low figures. Send for Price List. im 


Or 4, @yfper day at home. Samples worth & free. 
$5 to S20 RTA. STINSON & Co, Portland, Maine. 


CONCORD BEE HIVE 


Patented May 15, 1877. 


This hive has received 
Premiums wherever ex- 
hibi-ed and it possesses 
many advantages over 
all others, A new Illus- 
trated Circularand Price 

_~, List with valuable hints 
sto beginners, will be sent 
free. Address, 


Kraetzer Bros. & Stauber, 
718 Milwaukee Ave, (near Noble St.) Chicago, Il. 
86 a week in your owntown. Terms and *) outfit 
. free. Address H. HALLE TT&C Oo, Portland, Me. 


1870. THE FARMER'S FRIEND 1!87°%- 
BESS HIVE FACTORY. 


Is the place to send for Hives and Improved Boxes. 
One No. I sample Hive, tin root 


Material for Improved Boxes, grooved for glass ; 
and comb foundation, # 1000, 12.00 
do. do. as used by Doolittle, ™ 10.00 
GEO. T. WHEELER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
Mexico, N. 
Gold GoldAry, worker can make $12a ‘day at home. Costly 
0 loutfit free. Address TRUE & Co, Augusta, Me. 








AEN U a my 


’ Y i 
Kt 


(;GARDENS 


Is the most beautiful work Of the kind in the world. 
It contains nearly 10 pages, hundreds of tine Lllus- 
trations, and sic Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautiful- 





ly drawn and colored from nature. 
paper covers; ¥1.00 in elegant cloth. 
German and English. 

Vick’s Iliustrated Monthly Magazine,—*2 
pages, fine a and Colored Plate in every 
number. Price #1.25 a year; Five copies for 35.00. 

Vick’« © neat rd 00 Iustrations, only 2 cts. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Roc hester, N. ¥. 


COMB FOUNDATION 


At 45 to 55 cents per pound. 
C. R. CARLIN, Shreveport, La. 


Price 50 cents in 
Printed in both 


2-7 











1878. 
Rev. A. SALISBURY’S 


PRICE LIST OF 


ITALIAN BEES 


AND QUEENS. 


Tnwarranted Queens......... wY o” 
Warranted Queens 
TESTED QUEENS 

June and July 

August and September’ 
RESERVED QUEENS. 

April and May 

ee 12.0 


Queens bred from Imported mothers. 
arrival guaranteed. 


ssee ee 
- 2.50 


Safe 


Also subscriptions received for the AmEnRI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, and Apiarian Supplies 
and Publications promptly sent upon receipt 
of prices, 1 as adv ertised i in | the Jou RNAL. 2-7 


CHOICE NEW CROP 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED, 


FOR SALE BY 


eo. BP. BMUOTHe, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

J. W. BECKER, ~— 

COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


2110 South Water-st. CHICAGO, 
oe Refe rs, by permiesion, to the Bee Journal, 


L: ANGSTROTII HIVES 


I will furnish the re regular Langstroth Hives, 
of extra quality, 10 frames, (beveled top bar) 
bottom board and cap, in lots of not less than 
10, on board the cars at Elgin, at 75 cents each, 
sample Hive $1.00. Honey Boxes and Section 
Frames cheaper than the cheapest. 


2-4 L. PERRY, Elgin, Ils. 





R. STORY, of Sunbury, Delaware Co.,O. 

« is requested to remit $13.50, for a bushel 

of Alsike Clover Seed, sent him by express to 

Westerville, Franklin Co., O., Sept. 7, 1876.—As 

neither my letters nor the Express Company 
can find him—therefore this call. 


CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1878. 
-THIRD YEAR. 


THE 

Ty n woes ) T al 7 YT ) YT 
WESTERN FARM JOURNAL, 
In amore attractive form,and with marked 
improvements, 

FOR THE YEAR 1878. 
The oldest paper of its class west of the Missis- 
tippi river. In the fullest sense. a journal for 
the farmer. Terms: per year, $2; 6 months, 


$1; months, 50c, Address Des Moines, Iowa 
or Chicago. 2-3 


1878. 
TWENTY 





